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The Parnellism 











Of Sean O’Faolain 


By Donat O’DONNELL 


—O he'll remember all this when he grows up, said Dante hotly—the lan- 
guage he heard against God and religion and priests in his own home. 

—Let him remember too, cried Mr. Casey to her from across the table, the 
language with which the priests and the priests’ pawns broke Parnell’s heart 
and hounded him into his grave. Let him remember that too when he grows up. 


James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 


HERE is for all of us a twilit zone of time, stretching back for a genera- 

tion or two before we were born, which never quite belongs to the rest 

of history. Our elders have talked their memories into our memories 
until we come to possess some sense of a continuity exceeding and traversing 
our own individual being. The degree in which we possess that sense of con- 
tinuity and the form it takes—national, religious, racial or social—depends on 
our Own imagination and on the personality, opinions and garrulity of our elder 
relatives. Children of small and vocal communities are likely to possess it to 
a high degree, and if they are imaginative, have the power of incorporating 
into their own lives a significant span of time before their individual births. 
Such a power has informed the greatest Irish writers: Yeats with his mysticism 
of tradition; Joyce, in whom the idea of a continuous flux of life broke down 
the conventional structure of language. The “‘realists’” of today, although apt 
to revolt or grumble against the rule of the past, have also a powerful and 
often creative sense of tradition. In the case of Sean O’Faolain* this sense is 
especially, perhaps morbidly acute. It has animated some of his best writing 
with the mass-emotion of living history; it has also often fallen like an antique 
blanket smothering the life out of the beings he has created. It is my object 
in this article to study the action in his work of this peculiar traditionalism 
and in particular to examine how it affects him at the points where, as an Irish 


*Sean O’Faolain (b. Cork, 1900) is the author of three novels, A Nest of Simple Folk 
(1933), Bird Alone (1936), Come Back to Erin (1940); three books of short stories, 
Midsummer Night Madness (1932), A Purse of Coppers (1937), Teresa (1947); four 
biographies, Constance Markiewicz (1934), King of the Beggars (1938), The Great 
O’Neill (1942), Eamon de Valera (a short popular version with the Talbot Press in 
1933, and a longer critical account with Penguin Books in 1939); a play, She Had To 
Do Something (1938), a travel book, An Irish Journey (1940), an outline history, 
The Story of Ireland (1943), and an historical essay, The Irish (Pelican Books, 1948; 
Devin Adair, 1949). Two stories (‘A Born Genius,” ‘There's a Birdie in the Cage’) 
which appear in A Purse of Coppers have also been published separately. He has also 
written an unpublished play about Parnell. 
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Catholic and a novelist, he can be compared with the European idea of a 
Catholic novelist. 

His first two novels, A Nest of Simple Folk and Bird Alone, ate situated 
almost entirely in the shadow of preceding generations; a penumbra of folk- 
lore and historical conjecture in which however the living figure of a hero is 
clearly visible. 

As a story of family life, a “saga” in the Galsworthian sense, A Nest of 
Simple Folk suffers from a great hiatus by reason of the author's failure to 
interest himself in the personality of any member of the middle generation. 
As the story of the fate of an individual it fails for a similar reason; towards 
the end the central character, Leo Donnel, although physically active, declines 
from the status of protagonist into that of phenomenon, a vague enigma of a 
potential symbol. In fact his creator is tired of him and wants to get on to 
Denis, his grandson. This gap in interest, enough to kill the attention of 
most readers, spoils the novel from any point of view. And yet A Nest of 
Simple Folk is a memorable work; memorable as an instance of the power and 
passion of memory. 


IRD ALONE is, in a sense, less deeply sunk in the past than A Nest of 

Simple Folk. Its narrator, Corney, an old man telling the story of his 
childhood and youth, was born in the 1870's, a quarter of a century or so 
after Leo Donnel and before O’Faolain. But behind Corney, and dominating 
the early part of his story, is again the figure of his Fenian grandfather, old 
Philip Crane. Old Philip, perhaps because he is described as seen by his grand- 
son, and not merely reconstructed, is far more vivid and convincing than Leo 
Donnel. Reading aloud the “great play of Faust, by George W. M. Reynolds, 
M.D.,” or “galloping out the country in wagonettes, decorating the graves of 
the Fenian dead,” he carries young Corney with him, both physically and 
spiritually. And with him Corney soon learns lessons of many-shaped rebellion, 
against Church and State and Family. One such lesson is provided by the burial 
of Arthur Tinsley, a Fenian friend of old Crane whom the old man refuses 
to have registered by the cemetery authorities as a Catholic. The corpse is 
brought from the cemetery to the local Rabbi and from him to the dissecting 
room until it is finally rescued from ‘‘the Grander’s’” hands and given Christian 
burial. This is a scene in which Mr. O’Faolain’s flair for comedy shows itself 
at its peculiar best; it is also an important scene, for it is one of the most 
clear-cut statements of that conflict between “Irishness” and Catholicism which 
so encompasses his mind. It is worthwhile therefore to quote a rather lengthy 
passage, describing old Philip's encounter with the caretaker of the cemetery: 


The man drew out a sail of a handkerchief and blew his nose. 
“Write down R.C.,” he ordered like a Pope. 
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“NO!” said my grander and he flung down the pen in a fury. “The 
church never said yiss, aye or no to Arthur Tinsley. But you know and 

I know and everybody knows that no Fenian could get absolution in 

confession or the sacrament from the altar unless he retracted his oath 

to live and die for his country. And...” 

“Mister Cyeme ... 
“And,” 
‘Excuse me one moment, mister .. . 
“AND if Arthur Tinsley was asked here and now whether he would 

retract that oath . 

“There’s nobody asking ey 
. . whether, to obtain burial in this bloody cemetery, he would 
bow the knee to the church, and the first question they'd put to him 
would be, Do you admit that oath was a sin?—-What would he say? 

What would he say?” 

The man walked away to the door. 
“What would he say?” roared my grander. “He'd say ‘I wo’ NOT!’ 

And what would they say?” he bellowed with a great sweep of his 

hand through the air. “They'd say, “Then we'll have nothing to do 

with yeh and yeh can go to hell!” 

Looking back on his life Corney realizes several things about his “grander”’: 
not alone his “hardness and cruelty,” and the fact that he was an old lecher— 
“weak in the carnalities’—but his parasitism towards the young. As narrator, 
Corney grows obscure if not confused in his analysis of this last quality. At 
one point he says that he sees “how the old man was for years dragging me 
before my time, secret and timid that I was, into the world.” A little later 
he says that it was his grander who sent him to the Brothers’ school—“if it 
was a place where the innocence of me was forced and pampered, he wanted 
it pampered only because he could feed on it.” 

The old man soon finds an ally in his work of corruption or education. 
Corney's aunt, Virginia, returns to Cork from London. She appears to her 
simple relatives to be a fashionable lady; she is in fact a prostitute. She charms 
all her relatives: young Corney is ‘‘swept off his feet.” “She was most pious 
and went to the altar frequently,” and this so pleased the boy “that the surge 
of emotion, almost an incipient vomit, used to make me hide my face in my 
palms to see her come up the aisle.” However, poor Virginia does not long 
remain a source of edification. A special party is given by Corney’s mother in 
her honor and a contention arises, in the course of which her real occupation 
is revealed. It is the period—the Spring of 1890—when Parnell’s relations 
with Mrs. O’Shea are beginning to be generally known in Ireland, and the 
subject comes up at the party. A Protestant solicitor, a Tory, teases his pious 
nationalist friends with innuendoes about their leader; Grander and a friend 
respond hotly; a Canon disapproves; Virginia gets carried away with Parnellite 
emotion : 
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“She kicked the whirl of frill with her heel and with a lifted glass cried, 


Canon says ponderously: 

“Such Women Cannot Be Defended.’”’ 

The quarrel grows hotter and hotter until the final catastrophe when Vir- 
ginia calls one of her opponents a name and he replies with scorn: 

“I know one of your names . . . one of your many names.’” 

This scene and the disgrace of Virginia merge in a business squabble, in 
which Virginia does something to save the financial part of the family’s reputa- 
tion. Grander kisses her hand. The adolescent Corney walks bemused through 
the night streets of Cork, thinking: “Life is like that. Here am I and there 
is my da”—an example of dreary rectitude—‘and then there is my grand- 
father—something that nobody at all expects.” 

Meanwhile, in the shadow of such unexpected things the decisive actions 
of Corney’s own life are being prepared. He courts a girl, Elsie Sherlock, 
whose piety and innocence are stressed—she “clutches her rosary beads for 
protection” as she walks with him. The relation between her and Corney, 
whose own piety dies away in the “bitterness” over Parnell, is passionate and 
quarrelsome and slow in changing. Eventually in London, in the house of 
her brother the priest, he seduces her. In the dawn the houses stare at him 
“as, at the end of a long trial, a judge might stare at a murderer.” And his 
grandfather is the first to find out his secret. ‘Two comrades in distress,” 
he says. 

Things move to their conclusion. Grandfather dies in the odor of sanctity. 
Elsie, distracted with the sense of sin, is pregnant. “It was a sin, Corney,” she 
says, as he goes to fetch a priest for her. “All the time, for both of us, it 
was a sin.” She throws herself into the sea, and Corney, who drags her out 
again, has time only to say an Act of Contrition with her, before the priest 
comes to find her already dead. 

Corney remains, a “Bird Alone,” shunned by his fellows. He is, evidently, 
drawn to the Church, but he is not held. On Spy Wednesday during Tenebrae 
he joins the worshippers and in the crowd “I could feel all my solitariness 
oozing away and a craving in me, powerful as a lust, to yield up everything 
. . . But I could not. For, and the revelation drew me erect as a spear, it was 
not that I did not believe in men but that I could not believe in what men 
believed . . . I went out.” 


HE most obvious feature that A Nest of Simple Folk and Bird Alone 
have in common is atavism. In both novels the significant figures are an 
old man and a boy; in each the old man is a being of power, an accumulation 
of rage and lust, and ex-Fenian and an ex-fornicator; and in each the boy, 
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under the old man’s influence, becomes an outlaw in the world of his parents. 
The old man is the vital center, and seems to drag the temporal center of the 
story back into the past along with him; the youth receives from him the 
radiations of history and begins to turn into something like him. So in Bird 
Alone, Corney, the narrator, in his own lonely old age, an outcast from his 
tribe, enters easily now into the tormented mind of the “ageing wifeless man” 
who dominated his youth. Just as the middle generations are virtually “skipped” 
in both novels, the middle years of life are also ‘‘skipped” in Bird Alone; 
Corney is a youth listening to an old man, and then, quite suddenly, he is an 
old man himself. What happens in between is not a gradual process but a 
fracture: the youth has broken with the environment and beliefs of his youth 
and with the middle-aged people who represent them. Nothing remains real 
except the old man and the forces that through him went to cause the break. 

What these rebellious forces are is best understood in terms of what they 
overthrow: a system of poverty, submission, abstinence, and resignation. The 
center is the father—the policeman in A Nest of Simple Folk or the builder 
Crone in Bird Alone—who is not in himself really frightening or oppressive 
but who passes on to his large family the lessons of subordination he has 
painfully learned himself. He tries to bring up his children in the ways of 
righteousness, beats them, teaches them respect for their pastors and masters, 
and checks all manifestations of the sin of pride—as for the sin of lust, that 
knows better than to manifest itself in his presence. He is a worried and un- 
imposing martinet, with no endearing qualities to make his methods and doc- 
trines less unpalatable. But behind him, insignificant and insecure as he is, 
is something enormous and seemingly impregnable: the Catholic Church. The 
policeman and the builder, extremely pious men assisted by pious and sub- 
missive wives, are giving their children a sound Catholic education. The whole 
great weight of the Church is behind them and they appear, less as individuals 
than as the points at which that weight presses down on the youth, Corney or 
Denis. In the family, the nightly Rosary, and through the land, as far as 
sound can carry, the music of the church bells, remind the mutinous adolescent 
that in revolting against his family he will be alone against a people, fighting 
a flagless war against a unanimous acceptance. 

He finds, however, a natural ally in his grandfather and a flag in the tra- 
ditions which his grandfather represents. The Irish rebels of the nineteenth 
century, so regularly condemned by the Hierarchy, were inevitable heroes for 
the spirited son of a pious and “loyal” family. Prometheus and Faust were 
remote and tenuous symbols but the Fenian dead, for whom, in that treasured 
episcopal phrase, “Hell was not hot enough nor eternity long enough,” lived 
in the people’s mind. In their names, revolt, that otherwise was doomed to 
futile isolation, found a way into the open, a fissure in the wall of acceptance. 
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And even mightier than theirs was the name of Parnell, whose struggle not 
only against Church and State, but directly against the power of sexual pro. 
hibition made him the essential hero of rebellious youth. The sort of con. 
versation that Joyce remembered in A Portrait of the Artist and of which 


O’Faolain captures the echoes in Bird Alone, the grown-up skirmishings about ) 


Parnell and purity and the priests must have been wildly exciting to hundreds 
of young minds. In young Corney’s case, as no doubt in many others, such 


scenes helped, along with his grandfather’s example, to establish a firm con. | 


nection between the separate ideas of national, spiritual and sexual emancipa- 
tion. As one name will be needed for this triple association we shall call it 
“parnellism” (as distinct from political “Parnellism’”). A good example of 
the inclusive nature of “parnellism’” appears in a subordinate episode in Bird 
Alone. Corney, owing to the recklessness of one of his friends, is brought up 
in court on a political charge and has to exonerate himself by proving the 
truth, that he was “in the woods at midnight with Elsie Sherlock.” Elsie’s 
father, telling her that she has ‘disgraced her brother in Maynooth,” forbids 
her to speak to Corney again, and for the time she obeys. Corney hates her 
weak submission, “the way she lets her family crucify her” and broods on it 
until: 

“My contempt spread to so many people that I felt what had happened to 
me was an image of the far worse that had happened to . . . the Fenians, to 
the Land Leaguers, to Parnell.” 

Here parnellism is passive, an extension of self-pity, but it can be dynamic. 
A Nest of Simple Folk is planned to show the apotheosis of parnellism in a 
moment of historical decision. The 1916 rebellion frees Denis from his family 
and at the same time justifies the life of old Leo Donnel. The young rebel 
and the old, and their private rebellions, are merged in the national insurrec- 
tion (in which, of course, their creator took part, at a later stage). They thus 
break out of their loneliness and recover through patriotism the unity with the 
people which they are unable to keep in religion. For them, and for almost 
all O’Faolain’s central characters, this unity, perhaps because it is so difficult 
to achieve, is profoundly important, a condition of spiritual life, almost a re- 
ligion in itself. 


HE dynamic element is also strong in O'’Faolain’s early short stories. The 

first collection, Midsummer Night Madness, published about the same time 
as A Nest of Simple Folk, is in one sense a sequel to it since most of the 
stories concern the Black-and-Tan war and the Civil War. Because these stories 
stress the brutality rather than the chivalry of the “Troubles” and because some 
of them are fairly outspoken about sex, they have been generally regarded as 
disillusioned and cynical or, by sympathizers, as coldly objective. Such views 
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do not penetrate the surface, the impassivity of manner which thinly covers an 
excitement that is almost exultation. 

The sad separateness of Bird Alone is also the predominant feeling in 
A Purse of Coppers, the book of stories published in the following year, but 
it shrinks into something more petty than Corney’s stoicism. The protagonists 
of such stories as “The Old Master,” “My Son Austin” and “A Born Genius” 
are all in their different ways artist-rebels and all are utterly defeated by the 
provincial life of Ireland. 

The despair of A Purse of Coppers is unrelieved by any grandeur and the 
nearest approach to hope is contained in an unanswered question asked by the 
priest-narrator in the first story, “A Broken World”: “What image of life 
that would fire and fuse us all, what music bursting like the spring, what 
trumpet, what engendering love . . .” 

That O’Faolain has not answered this question is not surprising since his- 
tory has not helped him. What is perhaps surprising is that he has continued 
to search history for an answer, digging deeper into the “racial mind” to find 
again the rebellious unity that Leo Donnel sought. His important biographies, 
King of the Beggars (1938) and The Great O’Neill (1942) develop and il- 
luminate his half-mystical ideas of the nation. In King of the Beggars, his life 
of Daniel O'Connell, he speaks of ‘that most powerful of all emotional pistons 
known to man, a blazing love of place and a fond memory for the lost genera- 
tions of his tribe, the ineradicable pietas of all submerged peoples.” 


OME BACK TO ERIN (1940) the third and latest of O’Faolain’s novels 
C is so lacking in momentum and in any centralizing element that it is 
difficult to give a coherent account of it. It differs from the other novels in 
being situated entirely in “the present’” and being free from grandfathers. But 
the pressure that Denis and Corney felt, the pressure of the Church through 
the family, is there again, impalpable and inescapable like the pressure of the 
atmosphere. It does not suffice to unify action, but hinders the divergent wills 
of a number of unequally interesting human beings, the members of the Hogan- 
Hannafey family. 

This family consists of an old mad mother and her grown-up family. The 
mother is understood to be mad because of her second husband's infidelities ; 
the children, all but one, are celibate for various reasons. Leonard is a priest, 
Clara a nun, Natalie and Eolie have mother to look after, Michael must earn 
for the family, and Frankie, in this aftermath of the Civil War, is “on the 
tun” for Ireland. Only one brother, St. John, is married, and it is he who 
supplies the element of change in what seems a hopelessly static situation. The 
book opens on a familiar note and with a familiar character; rain and church 
bells and the frustrated small-town clerk (Michael) sidling into church with a 
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copy of Maupassant. Then in a condensed, almost burlesque form we have 
the familiar situation of temptation by an old man—in this case not a Fenian 
but an aged brothel-tout. But Michael is there for background rather than as a 
central character; the two real protagonists are Frankie and St. John, to whom 
the interest now shifts. St. John is back in Ireland, on a visit, from America, 
where he has prospered in business. He has rather more than the average 
sentimentality of the emigrant and is drinking too much, because he is un- 
happily married. Frankie, the tracked I.R.A. man, living on his nerves, and 
beginning to lose faith in his cause, is smuggled out of the country to America 
with St. John’s help. In America he learns from his brother, Leonard, the 


priest, the nature of St. John’s troubles. St. John had “turned his back on | 


Ireland” and had been civilly married to an American Episcopalian. Now he 
wants nothing but to become one with Ireland again, but religion and his 
marriage are in the way. Leonard condemns him, not so much for his religious 
defection as for his national apostasy; he had given no thought to Ireland, had 
not sent a penny home, etc. Frankie pities him as a man “caught in a net”— 
“he could not have Ireland until he had paid her the last penny of her price” 
—and goes on, amid a welter of minor events and descriptions, to seduce his 
wife, an unconvincing character named Bee. St. John becomes more and more 
frantically involved in nationalism and theology and eventually drowns him- 
self. Frankie loses interest in Bee and also in the national struggle, returns 
home and becomes a Warble-fly Inspector. We are left in apathetic doubt 
whether he will marry his Irish sweetheart, the consumptive Josephine, and 


what the other members of the family will do with their small legacies from | 


St. John. 
Through the gaseous flickering irresolution of Come Back to Erin thete 


emerges the same rock of contradiction that contorts the structure of the | 


biographies. However much he wants to, poor St. John cannot “be Irish” 
without “being Catholic,” and as he cannot be Catholic he kills himself, thus 
making himself as sure of Hell as anyone can be. For Frankie on the other 
hand, and perhaps for some of the other characters, a sort of Limbo is re- 
served. He is, of course, Irish in the parnellistic mode, aggressive, anticlerical 
and “‘collectivist.” He does not practice his religion but apparently continues, 
in some special way, to be Catholic. “I suppose I’m what you'd call a bad 
Catholic,” he tells Leonard cryptically, “But never mind—I’m all right.” What 
being “all right” means the priest does not ascertain, but we know from King 
of the Beggars that it is “the normal condition of most (educated) Irishmen” 
to believe in Catholicism, with such reservations as to make it a different re- 
ligion from that of the “simple and artless.” Such was Frankie's case ap- 
parently and the foreswearing of revolution and Bee makes him more “all 
right” than before. The position of Warble-fly Inspector, perhaps conferred 
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on him by his creator in a moment of understandable petulance, puts him into 
a realistic relation to the people. The parnellistic way out is no longer valid 
for either of the brothers. It is a side-road that, after a brief historical detour, 
eventually leads back to the main enclosure where “being Irish” and “being 
Catholic” are the same. 

It is, however, possible to loiter in a side-road without letting it lead you 
anywhere at all. Teresa (1947), O’Faolain’s last book of stories reflects very 
much the same world as A Purse of Coppers did ten years before. The clergy 
are still dominant, artists are still frustrated. The “fusing image’ longed for 
in “A Broken Wheel” has clearly not been found. It still is being sought, 
however, perhaps less hopefully, but in the same places. The longest story in 
the book, “The Silence of the Valley” concerns the death of an old cobbler in 
the Gaeltacht, and the revelation to a group of visitors that this story-telling 
cobbler and his wife represented not merely the old Gaelic world but a primi- 
tive source of virtue, the natural state of innocence before the fall of man. 
This cobbler—the earthiness of whose stories we know to have brought on him 
the castigations of the clergy—is a necessary hero in the mythology of ‘Delphic 
nationalism.” He is in fact the incarnation of the “true’’ Ireland: an Ireland 
before the Fall and therefore before Christianity, an Ireland which is its own 
religion and does not contradict. 

HIS idea of the “true” Ireland has ceased to be an inspiring myth and has 

become a source of confusion and irritation. When O’Faolain was still 
writing out of the experience of his youth romantic Ireland was not dead. It 
was natural for him, whose own youth had coincided and mingled with his 
country’s successful revolt, to fuse subjective and objective, identifying his own 
inner experience with the Irish revolution. This identification, extending back 
into the penumbra which had helped to produce it, established itself as a 
general association; nationalism was the communion of youth, freedom was a 
word of one indivisible meaning, the Irish-speaking districts of West Cork 
were a pagan Arcadia. Within a limited historical field, a period, ending in 
the early 1930’s—during which a powerful revolutionary tradition ran not only 
against the Crown, but against the Church also—this association was coherent 
and a source of power. But revolution is little more permanent than youth. 
The Ireland in which O’Faolain now lives and writes is, as everyone knows, 
the least romantic and the least revolutionary of countries. It is one in which 
Church and State exist in absolute harmony, as inexpugnable bastions of the 
family. Here the parents of Corney or Denis could live secure, for there is no 
fissure at all in the wall of acceptance. Parnell’s place has been taken by a line 
of pious and blameless patriots and rebellion has become a praiseworthy but 
concluded activity. Ireland is now a middle-aged country. Youth can take it 
or leave it—and often leaves it. 
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O’Faolain will neither take it nor leave it. He sees of course, and bitterly 
resents, Ireland’s staid paternalism, symbolized for him principally by the 
literary Censorship Board, which has banned three of his books (Midsumme 
Night Madness, Bird Alone and A Purse of Coppers). In scores of articles and 


letters he has denounced this institution and the spirit behind it, the spirit of | 


Corney’s father and of the teaching Brother who slashed young Denis’ essay. 
His stories, with their great and increasing emphasis on the frustrations and 
stagnations of Irish life, show his oppression by that spirit and his knowledge 
of its power. But in combating it, which he has done more fearlessly than any 
other writer living continuously in Ireland, he has relied emotionally on some. 
thing that has lost its meaning in the new environment—the old anticlerical 
nationalism. The clear-cut attitude of Frank O’Connor, who can laugh both 
at the people and at what they believe, is not for him, since he believes in the 
people. Corney’s feat of believing in the people without sharing their beliefs 
is one that cannot be maintained for long, and Come Back to Erin is evidence 
of a sense that an Irish nationalist must, if only indirectly, be a religious man. 
Thus, starting as irreligion, or at least as anticlericalism, the patriotic emotion 
leads back to religion again. This flight involves a difficult mental revolution. 
It is hardly surprising that Come Back to Erin is a confused novel, or that, as 


Professor Kelleher has observed, it “disperses rather than ends.” To end it, | 


it would have been necessary to describe a full circle, for which the time is 
not yet. 
O’Faolain is not regarded in Ireland as a Catholic writer. You will not 


find his name in Father Stephen Brown’s bibliography Novels and Tales by | 


Catholic Writers (1940) nor will you find any of his books in the Catholic 
Central Library in Dublin. Abroad, however, he is a Catholic; his books 
figure in the American Guide to Catholic Literature (though not always with 
favourable comment), and one of them, King of the Beggars, was actually a 
choice of the Catholic Book Club of America. The difference of opinion is not 
surprising. O’Faolain is a complex writer, and in any case it has long been a 
matter of doubt whether any novelist (or poet or dramatist) can be properly 
described as being in his creative function “Catholic.” If we apply the strict 
test of edification, and insist, like Maritain, that the Catholic novelist should 
abstract himself from the sinfulness of his characters, and contemplate it, with- 
out collusion, from the “altitude” then O’Faolain fails. Mauriac, now re- 


garded as the very archetype of the Catholic novelist, held, at the time when | 


he earned his reputation as a novelist, dispositions somewhat similar to O’Fao- 
lain’s. Like the Irish writer, the Frenchman had a powerful sense of piety 
towards his ancestors, allied with a tenacious love of his native place. In both 
cases this love and piety did not exclude a spirit of youthful revolt and even 
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PARNELLISM OF SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


flattering re-creations of scenes and people rooted in the past and in the given 
place, Bordeaux or Cork. Both writers were born Catholics and both became 
sources of scandal, being attacked as pornographers and traitors to their re- 
ligion. To both, in the complicated pattern of their loves and hates, the Catho- 
lic Church was a challenging central symbol. But— and here is the main 
difference between the two attitudes—in Mauriac’s case the challenge is ac- 
cepted. In his novels Bordeaux or the Lande is a setting, partly symbolical or 
collusive, for human action which has the universality of sin. If his characters 
revolt it is against God through the family; if they are oppressed or debauched 
it is by their own sins or the general sinfulness of man; even if they have a 
secret anti-Christian religion it is a universal one, like pantheism or sun-worship. 
They do not, usually, revolt against the Gironde; they are never frustrated by 
“France” or even by “provincial life” ; they do not make a cult out of memories 
of La Vendée or of the death of Madame Roland. The piety of place is prop- 
erly subordinated; man stands in a direct relation to the universal, affirming 
or denying God. 

O’Faolain, by comparison, is parochial. He neither affirms nor denies any- 
thing of universal importance, but thrusts into the foreground a sort of Heath 
Robinson historical apparatus, driven by “the most powerful emotional piston 
known to man,” and manufacturing a substitute religion for local consumption. 
This glorified parish-pump is not the “‘nationalism” of Dostoevski or Yeats or 
even Stefan George, which was in each case the vehicle for a general idea, 
apocalyptic or messianic. O’Faolain does not believe in “Holy Ireland,” or in 
an aristocracy or in “the descent into the ancient Blood.” The archaic national- 
ism*which shows itself in his novels and stories is free from all taint of 
generality. His stories are illuminating about Ireland; an anthropological en- 
tertainment to the curious foreigner, an annoyance and a stimulus to the native. 
To Ireland the stimulus is of great value; in a time of sleepy simulation 
O'Faolain’s irascible and dissenting temperament has struggled, not without 
success, to preserve some honest intellectual life among his people. What he 
may have lost himself in that struggle we cannot know. 

We know that once, in Bird Alone, he managed to move from particulars 
to the universal and to write a novel of real importance. Corney is ripped 
away from everything he had been bound to; from his home, from the senti- 
mental religion of his boyhood and the patriotism of his youth, from Elsie, 
from his native city. In the end he is a naked man, helpless, confronted with 
the God of his father. If at that point he had made an Act of Faith, Bird 
Alone would have been hailed everywhere, even in Ireland (outside Cork), as 
a great Catholic novel, for the whole book would have seemed to move to 
this end. The fact that he said “No” seems to me to put the book on a much 
higher plane than that of edification: the level of truth. The old man would 
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not assent because he did not believe; and his creator was not willing to make 
him believe in order to please the readers of the novel. The reality of the 
character emerges in the stubborn rejection. Bird Alone is about human fate, 
which is harder than fiction. 


It is probable that in a future novel O’Faolain will scrap the obsolete 


machinery which has confused and restricted so much of his writing. One can. 
not prophesy what will happen then. He might write an empty meaningless 


° « ° a ° { 
novel about America, like the dreariest stretch of Come Back to Erin. He 


might develop the refusal further and abjure Ireland and religion together. 
But whatever he actually does, he will, by dropping the idolatries of parnellism, 


have a chance to turn his energies towards something of more than local sig. — 


nificance. It is almost superhumanly difficult to be a Catholic writer in a 
Catholic country; the pressure of a community varies inversely with its size; 
ingrowing nationalism destroys a writer's scope. O’Faolain has been a living 
example of the truth and interrelation of these three propositions. He does not 


have to refute them all together in order to recover his direction as a writer. 


He tnay have to fly to the ends of the earth. 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


ALFONS BEIL is one of the leaders in the liturgical movement and writes 
from Heidelberg. LEO MAYNARD BELLEROSE, head of the French Depatt- 
ment, Georgetown University, is the author of “La mystique républicaine de 
Péguy.” LEO BRADY teaches at Catholic University and is the author of 
several plays, among them Brother Orchid, and a novel The Edge of Doom. 
REV. JEAN CALVET is the general editor of Histoire de la Littérature Francaise 
and author of its fifth volume, Littérature religieuse de Francois de Sales a Féne- 
lon. MILTON CRANE teaches at the University of Chicago and reviews for the 
New York Times, Saturday Review of Literature, etc. ALESSANDRO CRISSA- 
FULLI is head of the Department of Romance Languages and Literature at 
Catholic University. GUY DESGRANGES, a member of the Romance Language 
Department at the University of Minnesota, has contributed to Romantic Review 





and French Review. WALDEMAR GURIAN is the editor of the Review of | 


Politics and teaches at University of Notre Dame. CHRISTOPHER HUNT: 
INGTON studied in Germany and at present is a student of Catholic University. 
SISTER M. JEREMY, O.P., is the author of a recent volume of poems, Dialogue 
with an Angel. JOHN A. LIPINSKI is a student at the University of Notre 
Dame where his reviews appeared in the Juggler. JOHN J. McLAUGHLIN, 
S.J., is at Weston College and has contributed to various journals. THERESE J. 
MUELLER studied in Germany and teaches at St. Catherine’s College. NOEL 
(Continued on page 103) 
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A Daring Metaphysic: 
The Cocktail Party 


By JOHN J. McLaucuuIn, S.J. 


VEN the desultory reader of newspaper and periodical drama pages 
will have observed that it is well-nigh impossible for the theatregoer 
to remain lukewarm towards T. S. Eliot’s latest verse play: he will either 

vigorously applaud or violently contemn The Cocktail Party. John Chapman 
of The New York News was sufficiently impressed by opening night to declare 
the following morning: “The Cocktail Party is a masterpiece of the modern 
stage.” Writing for the New Republic, Harold Clurman pronounced it “a 
poisonously hypocritical emollient which the pseudo-serious will lap up like a 
God-given nostrum.” But perhaps the neatest allusion of all, and one which 
hits off best the controversial nature of the play is James Thurber’s priceless: 
“Ever since the distinguished Mr. T. S. Eliot's widely discussed play came 
to town, I have been cornered at parties by women and men who seem intent 
on making me say what | think The Cocktail Party means, so that they can 
cry, Great God, how naive!’” 

Before moving into the causes of the controversy, it would be well (and 
I assert this at the price of appearing “naive’’) to approach the play aware 
of the author’s specific religious aspirations for modern literature—aspirations 
which, when understood, render the reader more sympathetic to the poet, and 
as a result more receptive to his daring metaphysic. In his essay ‘Religion and 
Literature” T. S. Eliot wrote: 

My complaint against modern literature is . . . not that it is in the 

ordinary sense “immoral” or even “amoral” . . . It is simply that it re- 

udiates, or is wholly ignorant of, our most fundamental and important 

liefs; and that in consequence its tendency is to encourage its readers 

to get what they can out of life while it lasts, to miss no ‘experience’ 

that presents itself, and to sacrifice themselves, if they make any sacri- 

fice at all, only for the sake of tangible benefits to others in this world, 

whether now, or in the future... . What I want is a literature which 

should be unconsciously, rather than deliberately and defiantly Christian. 
The Cocktail Party is Mr. Eliot’s most recent literary attempt at this uncon- 
scious restoration of religious principle. 


y toneg controversy over the play springs from two sources: the thought and 

the expression. Mr. Eliot has rejected the iambic pentameter as an inade- 
quate instrument for the expression of modern dramatic action and designed 
in its stead a form more suitable to his needs. The verse is used to provide 
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a context, an unconscious undercurrent of rhythm and timbre which, he 
tells us, “should be preparing the audience for the moments of intensity when 
the motion of the character in the play may be supposed to lift him from 
his ordinary discourse—until the audience feels, not that the actors are speak. 
ing verse, but that the characters of the play have been lifted into poetry.” 
As a Nobel prize winner, a close student of Euripides, Seneca, the Elizabethans, 
the Jacobeans, Dryden and the theory of dramatic poetry, one whose schol- 
arship is recognized as enormous and whose critical contributions are widely 
respected, Mr. Eliot is in a position to do this quite freely. Since, however, 
there are yet no established forms for modern poetic drama, the critic must 
judge the playwright’s technique according to norms which are predominantly 
subjective. Hence it seems better to reject such commentaries as Kappo Phe. 
lan’s in the Commonweal and John Mason Brown's in The Saturday Review of 
Literature (who, though unhesitating in their disapproval, advance no textual 
documentation for the validity of their statements) and refer the reader di- 
rectly to the play, or at least to the passages cited herein, which, incidentally, 
were chosen not for their poetic value, but to substantiate my interpretation of 
the meaning of the play. 

The meaning of The Cocktail Party affords a still juicier bone for the peti- 
odical drama critics. George Jean Nathan in The American Mercury, for exam- 
ple, speaks of the plot in terms of “bosh sprinkled with mystic cologne.” His 
and Mr. Clurman’s scathing indictments of Mr. Eliot should be enough to 
scotch any humanistic attempt at a liaison between the philosophy of The 
Cocktail Party and the scholasticism of St. Thomas. Indeed, the poor litterateur 
is likely to be so frightened at being considered a traitor to reason that he will 
not take the pains to see whether Mr. Nathan and Mr. Clurman can make 
their indictments stick. 

On the other hand, a carefully thought out and modestly proposed, albeit 
derogatory, opinion is that of William Barrett in The Partisan Review. It is 
a case of an initial misunderstanding leading to a prejudiced evaluation of the 
whole. Mr. Barrett states the thought of the play thus: “We must, Mr. 
Eliot is saying, either make the best of a bad job—bear with resignation the 
limitations and frustrations of daily life—or follow the path of the saints; 
there are no other alternatives.” Here Mr. Barrett is establishing a dichotomy 
—the fullness of natural life in contrast to the fullness of the life of sanctity— 
which is outside Mr. Eliot's thought. The playwright is stating, rather, that 
there are degrees of perfection which vary according to the spiritual capacity 
of the individual. This is seen clearly in the lines “Neither way is better. 
Both ways are necessary. It is also necessary/ To make a choice between them,” 


which will be treated later. It is a positive concept from beginning to end and | 


is best explained by the Thomistic doctrine of Act and Potency. 
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THE COCKTAIL PARTY 


he Every author must hold and will invariably propose to his reader, in one 
form or another, a certain philosophy. Such is the case with Mr. Eliot and 
The Cocktail Party. We do not maintain that he is setting forth a Thomistic 
ak. | metaphysic—although this has long been the fond hope of his Catholic readers 
—but that he traces a course of dramatic action which finds satisfying explana- 


ns tion in the doctrine of Act and Potency. Should the Thomistic philosophy con- 
‘ol. tained implicitly in The Cocktail Party have been explicitly purposed, Mr. 
ely Brown’s not uncomplimentary allusion to Mr. Eliot’s frequent dependence on 
et, the scholarship of others, writing often ex Jibris rather than solo, would have 
ust further corroboration. 
tly The general principles of Potency and Act were conceived by Aristotle 
he, and evolved by St. Thomas with a view to solving the paradox of change. 
of Superficially viewed, change or motion involves an antimony or apparent con- 
al tradiction. St. Thomas solved the difficulty by showing that when change oc- 
di curs, there must be at least two distinct realities present: one which remains 
ly, permanent throughout the change, and another which either comes or goes. 
of For St. Thomas, then, change implied the existence of a permanent subject 
possessing the capability (the Potency) of receiving or losing various perfec- 
‘i. tions (Acts). This Act-Potency relationship is divided into three levels in 
n. the ontological order: first, the order of existence which deals with essence 
lis and the entitative act; second, the order of essence, which treats of matter 
to and form, another Act-Potency relationship. In The Cocktail Party this latter 
he composition of Act and Potency accounts for Celia’s choice of the adventurous 
- way of the apostle, a point which seems to have caused Mr. Nathan a great 
ill deal of difficulty. The third and final level is the order of motion in which 
* the potency is substance and the act, accidents; it shows how Lavinia, Edward, 
and Celia are capable of making a choice which will profoundly affect the 
sit course and outlook of their lives and yet leave their persons substantially un- 
. changed. 


he T HE action begins in the Chamberlayne drawing room where guests at a 


fa cocktail party are surprised to learn that not only is their hostess, Lavinia, 
he not there to greet them, but Edward, her husband, is courteously asking them 
$; to leave. There has been a misunderstanding between husband and wife; 
ay Lavinia, apparently due to the discovery of Edward's relations with a Celia 
- Coplestone, has packed her bags and left Edward holding the decanter. This 
at trio eventually appear at the chambers of Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly, a doctor, 
ty who tells them how to reconstruct their lives. The advice is strikingly con- 
f. fessional, in manner at least, and his patients leave, each with the seeds of 
% an awareness that crosses of suffering are proportioned to one’s spiritual calibre. 
d The first suggestion of the problem of the play and the initial applica- 


tion of Act and Potency in the order of existence comes at the party in the 
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Chamberlayne home. With the exception of the Unidentified Guest, the rest | 


have gone, and Edward sits down to enjoy “the luxury of an intimate dis. | 


closure to a stranger.” He reveals the circumstances, as he knows them, of 
his wife's defection; Reilly tells him that Lavinia’s exitus without explanation 
has robbed him of his personality and “reduced him to the status of an ob. 
ject. .... The one thing to do is to do nothing. Wait.” But waiting, Edward 
fears, would make him appear ridiculous, even contemptible before his 
friends. Reilly answers: 
It will do you no harm to find yourself ridiculous. 
Resign yourself to be the fool you are... 
You will find that you survive humiliation. 
And that’s an experience of incalculable value. 
This is the thread that runs through the four character's lives: know yourself 
for what you are; then choose the most in accord with your spiritual capacity. 
Edward’s self-awareness or potency-awareness is augmented in the next 
scene, an emotional climax stimulated by Celia’s awakening to her own ideals. 
Celia asks: “Oh Edward! Can you be happy with Lavinia?” 
Edward: No—not happy: or, if there is any happiness, 
Only the happiness of knowing 
That the misery does not feed on the ruin of loveliness, 
That the tedium is not the residue of ecstasy. 
I see that my life was determined long ago 
And that the struggle to escape from it 
Is only a make-believe, a pretence 
That what is, is not, or could be changed. 
The self that can say ‘I want this—or want that’— 
The self that wills—he is a feeble creature; 
He has to come to terms in the end 
With the obstinate, the tougher self; who does not speak, 
Who never talks, who cannot argue; 
And who in some men may be the guardian— 
But in men like me, the dull, the implacable, 
The indomitable spirit of mediocrity. 
The willing self can contrive the disaster 
Of this unwilling partnership—but can only flourish 
In submission to the rule of the stronger partner. 
There is no happiness in Edward's life save that of knowing that his misery 
could be worse. Had he a soul of larger proportions, one that had tasted 
the rapturous delights of human joy, his present despair would be driven so 
much further into the earth. This is the revelation of suffering. Efforts to 
escape the limitations of one’s stature are efforts at pretence. In the end the 
soul must come to terms with the capacity of its nature, whether it be the 
guardian self of high purpose, or, as for Edward, the indomitable spirit of 
mediocrity, the middling capacity. True, his will can attempt (Mr. Eliot uses 
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the word ‘contrive’ in its primary meaning, a tentative one, rather than in its 
secondary conclusive sense) to separate mediocrity from itself, but will dis- 
cover ultimately that it draws its power to act, to the extent that it acts, only 
because of its dependence upon the mediocrity, the capacity, the potency of 
his nature. This is the doctrine of St. Thomas on Act and Potency: 

An act, because it signifies perfection, can be limited (intrinsically) 
only by potency, which is a capacity for perfection. Consequently, in 
any order in which an act is pure, it must be unlimited and unique. 
But whenever an act is found to be limited and multiplied, it is united 
with potency to make one composite being. (De Ent. et Ess. Ch. 5.) 

Since the relation of the two is that of a perfection to a limitation of a per- 
fection, or non-perfection, act on the human level will ever strive to overstep 
the boundaries of this finite potency. Act and potency, then, within the order 
of existence, is the metaphysical explanation for the yearning of the human 
spirit to move outside the constrictions of its state. 

Edward's description of his mediocrity in the passage above is noteworthy, 
for it is the incisive portrayal of a soul immediately before the dawn of reali- 
zation. He sees the truth, but misinterprets it. The potency of mediocrity is 
“dull,” “implacable,” “indomitable”’—colored with ugliness and ennui. Two 
years later when he sees it as an absolute, as something eminently beautiful 
and desirable, the transformation in his nature becomes complete. Not only 
does he see the truth then, but understands it. 

For Celia the awakening to her potency comes in the same scene; she is 
describing to Edward the discovery she has made in his character: 

I see another person, 

I see you as a person whom I never saw before. 

The man I saw before, he was only a projection— 

I see that now—of something that I wanted— 

No, not wanted—something that I aspired to— 

Something that I desperately wanted to exist. 

It must happen somewhere—but what, and where is it? 
Edward has represented only an ersatz idealized frame for Celia’s aspirations. 
In failing to recognize the true capacity of her nature, she created an inferior 
ideal. Since act is limited by potency, Celia’s greatness to this point has been 
that of an actuation of a misunderstood potency. 

When Lavinia returns to her husband, she finds the same guests reassem- 
bled in her drawing room each having received a second invitation by tele- 
gtam. The origin of the telegrams is unknown. Lavinia did not send them; 
Edward certainly did not send them. To save embarrassment, the guests decide 
to leave, but before they can reach the door, Lavinia speaks: 


Stop! I want you to explain the telegram. 
Julia: Explain the telegram? What do you think, Alex? 
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Alex: No, Julia, we can’t explain the telegram. 

Lavinia: I am sure that you could explain the telegram. 
I don’t know why. But it seems to me that yesterday 
I started some machine, that goes on working, 
And I cannot stop it; no, it’s not like a machine— 
Or if it’s a machine, someone else is running it. 
But who? Somebody is always interfering . . . 
I-don’t feel free—and yet I started it... 

Julia: Alex, do you think we could explain anything? 

Alex: I think not, Julia. She must find out for herself: 
That's the only way. 


In the metaphysical order, Lavinia’s discovery seems much more gradual than 
her husband's; but in the order of grace, if we may venture into this sphere, 
she seems to be more directly under God’s influence. True, it may be that the 
“somebody” mentioned may refer to Harcourt-Reilly, our familiar Unidentified 
Guest, but the undertones of her lines, especially words like “machine” and 
the qualifying “always” seem to point to a more persistent and timeless in- 
fluence than that exercised by the Doctor. Moreover, the same term, “some- 
thing” is used later by Celia in a context which admits of no ambiguity. At 
any rate, Lavinia is aware that her choice of the preceding day to return to 
her husband has “released a new force,” “started a chain of events beyond 
her control”—a chain which will ultimately draw her to the “‘stranger,” her 
true capacity for perfection. This is an echoing of Reilly's conversation with 
Edward in the opening scene, and explains the cryptic word “stranger” which 
runs like a leitmotiv through the play. The stranger to Edward, Lavinia, and 
Celia is their selves, their spiritual capacities, their potencies for act. 

The words of Julia and Alex here are significant, too. They prepare once 
again for the astonishing revelaton of their true identities in the next act, 
and, of more importance, they disclose an essential characteristic of the potency 
discovery: it must be personal, “she must find out for herself.” This strain, 
too, Mr. Eliot will adumbrate often during the drama. He is saying equiva- 
lently that in the metaphysical order, which is chiefly the order of the drama, 
a knowledge of self can come only through self-reflection. Advice may help; 
advice may hinder. So, too, with environment and habit. The mutual counsel- 
ing among the protagonist trio is for the most part harmful; Reilly's sugges- 
tions, on the other hand, are always beneficial. The conclusion, therefore, is: 
the individual cannot call in extrinsic agency to solve the basic problem of 
his existence. “She must find out for herself.” 

It is this same reason that offers a satisfying explanation of another diff- 
cult passage. In the post party téte-a-téte between Doctor and husband, the 
former, at the end of the talk, assures Edward that he will do all in his power 
to execute his request, that is, to restore his wife to him. The decision that 
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his wife should return came from Edward. Yet, paradoxically enough, for 
the preceding five minutes, the Doctor had enumerated the most compelling 
reasons for indefinitely protracting the separation. Edward adverts to this 
later in his conversation with Celia: 
Celia: Well, how did he persuade you? 
Edward: How did he persuade me? Did he persuade me? 
I have a very clear impression 
That he tried to persuade me it was all for the best 
That Lavinia had gone; that I ought to be thankful. 
He talked as if he thought he knew all about it; 
And yet the effect of all his argument 
Was to make me see that I wanted her back. 
In the volitional order, just as no one can sin except by an exercise of his 
free will, so no one can desire the fulfillment of his capacity save by a per- 
sonal choice. To ensure such a free and personal decision, Reilly eliminated 
all outside influence over Edward by suggesting arguments for the opposite 
choice, a permanent separation from his wife, which, though suasive, were 
nevertheless sophistic and served, as Reilly had hoped, only to educe from 
Edward the deeply personal conviction to reunite himself to her. 

In Act II, the playwright, consciously or otherwise, makes a further applica- 
tion of the Act and Potency of St. Thomas. Celia has just described to Sir 
Henry the two spirituai afflictions which beset her: a sense of sin (but not “in 
the ordinary sense”) and a feeling of futility, “of failure towards someone 
or something outside of myself,” the sin of omission. Celia’s protestation that 
her sense of non-ordinary sin did not originate from her immoral conduct with 
Edward is open to some suspicion. Her description is strikingly reminiscent 
of Julia’s same state of soul in Brideshead Revisited, and Julia had no doubts 
as to its origin. But the point to be made here is that her sense of sin under 
both aspects is reducible to unfufilled potency. Let us see this in closer de- 
tail. In reply to Celia’s “I want to be cured/ Of a craving for something I 
cannot find/ And of the shame of never finding it,” Reilly counsels: 

The condition is curable. 

But the form of treatment must be your own choice: 
I cannot choose for you. If that is what you wish, 
I can reconcile you to the human condition, 

The condition to which some who have gone as far as you 
Have succeeded in returning. They may remember 
The vision they have had, but they cease to regret it, 
Maintain themselves by the common routine, 

Learn to avoid excessive expectation, 

Become tolerant of rt se and others, 

Giving and taking, in the usual actions 

What there is to give and take. They do not repine; 
Are contented with the morning that separates 
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And with the evening that brings together 

For casual talk before the fire 

Two people who know they do not understand each other, 

Breeding children whom they do not understand 

And who will never understand them. 

.... There is another way, if you have the courage. 

The first I could describe in familiar terms 

Because you have seen it, as we all have seen it, 

Illustrated, more or less, in the lives of those about us. 

The second is unknown, and so requires faith— 

The kind of faith that issues from despair. 

The destination cannot be described; 

You will know very little until you get there; 

You will journey blind. But the way leads towards possession 

Of what you have sought for in the wrong place. 

. . . Neither way is better. 

Both ways are necessary. It is also necessary 

To make a choice between them. 
Reilly outlines two possible courses for Celia: the life of mediocrity and the 
life of heroism. If viewed outside of its relation to Celia, the first will be 
misleading, as it was for Mr. Barrett, especially the lines concerned with the 
‘understanding’ within the family circle. Considered in their relation to her, 
however, the statement is true in the metaphysical order without further 
qualification. The mediocre spirit because of its limited potency can never 
“understand” (act) to the extent of the heroic soul. To this extent, it does 
not love. But this is true only in the relation of the mediocre to the heroic. 
Absolutely considered, the mediocre soul is understanding and loving, and can 
fulfill, insofar as any human can, its potency. This is further borne out by 
Reilly's last words quoted above. He is now speaking absolutely. ‘‘Neither 
way is better’; both potencies when actuated are equally meritorious. Both 
ways are ‘necessary’ because of the limitations of human character. 

Celia differs, then, from Edward and Lavinia in the order of essence. 
Her potency, which is her essence in the existential order, is composed of 
matter and form. It is this composition of matter and form in the order of 
essence that distinguishes Celia from Edward and Lavinia, It is the problem 
of individuation: what makes Celia Celia and not Edward or Lavinia. Celia 
has simply, matter in potency to greater formal actuation. St. Thomas tells us: 

The a of individuation is matter with definite relations of ex- 

tension and magnitude through which the form is contracted to become 

this individual. (Quodlib., VII, 3; De Spir. Creat., 1; In I Sent., 25, I, 

13f.) 

The third and final act-potency relationship, that of substance and _acci- 
dents, in the order of motion is perhaps best seen in the opening act. It ex- 
plains how Celia, Lavinia, and Edward can discover their potency and alter 
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the purpose of their lives without any substantial change in their persons. In 
scene three of the first act, Edward is talking with the Unidentified Guest: 


Are you thinking that I may have changed my mind? 

No. You will not be ready to change your mind 

Until you recover from having made a decision. 

No. I have come to tell you that you will change your mind, 

But that it will not matter. It will be too late. 

I have half a mind to change my mind now 

To show you that I am free to change it. 

You will change your mind, but you are not free. 

Your moment of freedom was yesterday. 

You made a decision. You set in motion 

Forces in your life and in the lives of others 

Which cannot be reversed. That is one consideration, 

And another is this: it is a serious matter 

To bring someone back from the dead. 

From the dead? 

That figure of speech is somewhat . . . dramatic, 

As it was only yesterday that my wife left me. 

Ah, but we die to each other daily. 

What we know of other people 

Is only our memory of the moments 

During which we knew them. And they have changed since 
then. 

To pretend that they and we are the same 

Is a useful and convenient social convention 

Which must sometimes be broken. We must also remember 

That at every meeting we are meeting a stranger. 


The first consideration involves notions of will force. In the volitional order, 
the mediocre spirit can only reach a conviction by summoning up all its 
spiritual resources. After the decision is made, the soul is so ‘weakened’ that 
it cannot do more than “change its mind” which, in this case, remains in 
the intellectual order. A counter decision, a change in the will, could come 
only after it “recovers from having made a previous decision.” This is true 
of choices towards both good and evil. 
The second consideration, that of ‘dying to each other daily,” will, no 
doubt, remind Eliot’s readers of the beautiful verse paragraph in Four Quartets 
—"The Dry Salvages:” 


At the moment which is not of action or of inaction 
You can receive this: ‘on whatever sphere of being 
The mind of man may be intent 

At the time of death’—that is the one action 

(And the time of death is every moment) 

Which shall fructify in the lives of others: 

And do not think of the fruit of action. 

Fare forward. 
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This is almost a literal translation of the Bhagavad-gita of the Hindu philoso. 
pher Krishna. A nominal reference to him in the ‘‘Salvages’’ removes all doubt 


as to the influence of Eastern Philosophy, especially the doctrine of Sankhya | 


Yoga, on Mr. Eliot. In The Cocktail Party, the idea remains the same, time 
is a sequence of deaths, but the expression is clearer, though less poetic, and 
points towards the simplicity of St. Thomas. In addition, the specific symbols 
of darkness and sea which give body to the thought in The Quartets are no. 
where to be found in The Cocktail Party. In any case, if for no other reason 
than that the Thomistic treatment is clearer and consequently more satisfying 
than that of the Hindu, the Angelic Doctor merits audience: 

Hence the supervening accident, by its union with its subject does not 

cause the act of existing in which the thing subsists, rendering the thing 


a substantial being. Rather it causes a secondary act of existing. (De Ent. 
et Ess., Ch. 6.) 


Contemporaneous with this “secondary act of existing” the subject in a cer- | 


tain sense “dies.” ‘‘Death” is found here in a metaphorical usage to designate 
what is called intrinsic change. This change or death is produced by an accident 
inhering in the unchanging substance. Since it is only accidental change, it is 
not substantial death, for this is possible in humans only when the soul leaves 
the body. These accidental deaths, the dying off, if you will, of accidents and 
the subsequent supervention of new ones which in turn will die also, is the 
constant flux which St. Thomas calls time. It is but a sequence of deaths— 
“Ah but we die to each other daily.” Because there is no fixed or permanent 
death save that of substantial change ‘““What we know of other people/ Is 
only our memory of the moments/ During which we knew them. They have 
changed [accidentally} since then.” The memory, then, which makes intrinsic 
accidental change appear lasting, is only a psychological convenience and has 
no rights in the metaphysical order. 

This Act-Potency relationship in the order of motion accounts for the 
choices made by Celia, Edward and Lavinia—choices which, though puissant, 
caused no substantial change in their persons. Their individual decisions to 
embrace their true potencies brought about the death of their previous choice 
(an inferior potency) and supplanted it with a life whose potency is closer 
to full actuation, and consequently, a life closer to personality. The idea is 
introduced early by Mr. Eliot, I believe, to stimulate reverence among the 
characters, reverence in all directions; towards the world, towards humans, to- 
wards themselves. This will lay the groundwork for choice, for it is this aware- 
ness of the constant accidental flux about us that keeps the world of creatures at 
an awful distance, and this awe serves as the basis for reverence. 

To this point this essay has attempted to trace the ontological structure of 
the three leading characters. Actually, to have been comprehensive, Peter 
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Quilpe, the young artist and lover of Celia, should have been included. His 
life too, is in a tangle. Since, however, he leaves the action of the comedy 
when his change is only embryonically under way, and then bows in during 
the final scene to show the effects of his potential realization, we do not have 
the privilege of watching the process, as with the major trio. There is enough 
indication from his reaction to the news of Celia’s crucifixion to conclude 
that Bela Szogody, the Hollywood producer, has been the Alex in Peter's life. 


7 brings us to several problems which have caused the critics some 
difficulty, largely, I believe, because they spring, indirectly at least, from 
the metaphysical substratum of the action. The first has to do with the absence 
of psychoanalysis and formal psychiatry from the play; the second deals with 
the mysterious “sanatorium” ; and the third centers on the character consistency 
of Julia and Alex. 

The first of these is seen clearly in act two which takes place in Sir Henry's 
consulting room in London. Edward is speaking with the doctor: 


I remember in my childhood .. . 


Reilly: I always begin from the immediate situation 
And then go back as far as I find necessary. 
You see, your memories of childhood— 
I mean, in your present state of mind— 
Would be largely fictitious; and as for your dreams, 
You would produce amazing dreams, to oblige me. 
I could make you dream any kind of dream I suggested 
And it would only go to flatter your vanity 
With the temporary stimulus of feeling interesting. 


This dialogue helps to explain why the words “psychoanalysis” and “‘psy- 
chiatry” occur nowhere in the play. Nor does the fact that the terms are not 
used show any attempt on the author's part to minimize the value of either, 
both of which are sound and valid in their own spheres. Rather, it seems 
more likely that Mr. Eliot for a rather obvious reason has created a Spiritual 
Director. With precision he has adumbrated the nature of the formal efficient 
cause in the potency discovery. The characters are suffering from a spiritual 
ailment, not an ailment of the mind alone; the Doctor, therefore, should be a 
healer of the spirit. This is supported by the text which explicitly excludes 
psychoanalysis and implicitly, at least, psychiatry, and by the words of Mr. 
Eliot himself. (The New York Times, April 16, 1950, Drama Section, Foster 
Hailey, “An Interview with T. S. Eliot”). According to Freud’s Interpretation 
of Dreams two of the basic points of departure in the psychoanalytic method 
are dream experience and the alleged auto-eroticism of childhood. It is clear 
from this passage that Mr. Eliot discards psychoanalysis. The incision of 
Reilly's reason for choosing to prescind from it is so clean that the reader 
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cannot help but feel a sense of comfortable security, an automatic credibility 
which attaches to Reilly for the rest of the play. 

But the question persists: If Sir Henry is not a psychoanalyst, what, then, 
is he? If it were conventional to have a Spiritual Director situated in the heart 
of London with fashionable consultation room, nurse and two religiously. 
minded assistants, there would be little doubt about the identity of Reilly. 
But such is not the case. The playwright, therefore, must surround the Doctor 
and his spiritual underground with sufficient conventions and foibles to make 
them dramatically acceptable, and at the same time preserve their formal roles 
in the play, namely, spiritual guides. So, with deliberate ambiguity he calls 
Reilly “Sir” in the stage directions and “Doctor” in the dialogue, and lets the 
audience conclude as it will. The play is so bound up with moral entangle. 
ments, and the penetration into these problems so spiritual, that most will be 
reluctant to admit that Sir Henry is a psychiatrist, one who treats of mental 
diseases. One thing is certain: Mr. Eliot is too precise in his diction to describe 
a psychiatrist or a psychoanalyst with the neutral nomenclature of “Doctor” 
without very good reason. Catholics will find little difficulty in replacing the 
consultation room with the confessional, the Doctor with the Priest, Julia, 
Alex and the Nurse with friendly parishioners, and later in the play the sana- 
torium with the retreat house. Indeed, many will reduce the play to St. 
Matthew XXV, 14-31. 

The second problem appears clearly after Sir Henry’s interview with Celia 
in the second act, when he gives her the address of a ‘‘sanatorium” to which 
she should go. His description of the place is veiled with double-entendre. 
The former references to the sanatorium, however, help us to form some con- 
clusions with regard to it. The sanatorium will provide the necessary condition 
for the operation of the formal efficient cause, Harcourt-Reilly, in the potency 
discovery. Earlier in the play Reilly says: 

You ate very impetuous, Mr. Chamberlayne. 

There are several kinds of sanatoria 

For several kinds of patients. And there are also patients 
For whom a sanatorium is the worst place possible. 

We must first find out what is wrong with you 

Before we decide what to do with you. 


Later when Lavinia speaks of the sanatorium, Reilly replies that it is: 


A kind of a hotel. A retreat 

For people who imagine that they need a respite 
From everyday life. They return refreshed; 

And if they believe it to be a sanatorium 

That is good reason for not sending them to one. 
The people who need my sort of sanatorium 
Are not easily deceived. 
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There are, as Reilly would have us believe, several (basically two) kinds of 
sanatoria: the quiet hotel in the country and, so it would seem, the religious 
house of retreat. For Edward and Lavinia, in their present states of soul, the 
isolation of a retreat house would probably do more damage than good. For 
Celia, stricken with a dual sense of sin, a house of prayer would help to 
strengthen and sublimate her resolve. 

This brings us to the third problem which has caused the critics, particu- 
larly Mr. Barrett, some difficulty. Are the characters of Julia and Alex, the 
instrumental efficient causes in the potency discovery, portrayed consistently? 
True, when Julia and Alex in the second act exchange the social masquerade 
for the business manner, we feel inclined at first blush to question the drama- 
turgy. Then, too, the persiflage is so rich (“Only the truth could deceive 
Julia”) in the opening scenes that later, in Reilly's office, the industrial verse 
of the two colleagues necessarily heightens the contrast. But as the play 
moves towards the last scene we grow more satisfied. The disclosure of their 
identities is seen, upon closer examination, to have had adequate preparation, 
in spite of the pronounced contrast between Julia, the ambassadress of prolix 
good will and Alex, the gastronome, with their professional manner of the 
later scenes. The first indication comes in scene two of the first act. Celia 
takes up the word “guardian” uttered by Edward and says: 

It may be that even Julia is a guardian 
Perhaps she is my guardian. 

The second preparation, when Julia hesitates about the telegram, has been 
cited earlier. This double anticipation coupled with the reader's growing 
realization that there is no inconsistency in a Doctor having two people in his 
employ who adopt a social manner for the purposes of their work—even two 
who may have enjoyed at one time the benefits of the sanatorium—preserves 
the character consistency. 

There is, finally, one other problem which will especially trouble the 
Catholic commentators of The Cocktail Party. How is it that Mr. Eliot makes 
no mention of holiness, grace and “of the personal Society of the Triune God 
with the Communion of Saints?” (America, March 25, 1950, Thomas G. V. 
O'Connell, ‘“T. S. Eliot’s Cocktail Party.”) I believe that there are four reasons 
for this. 

First, the play is primarily bound up with problems that are expressed phil- 
osophically and hence, demand philosophical solutions. The philosophy is 
Catholic and deviates at no point from the scholasticism of St. Thomas. Rather, 
as we have tried to point out, it is the substratum of the entire action. Mr. 
Eliot does not exclude, but invites private interpolation of religious belief 
(witness Harold Gardiner’s conclusions in America about the “order of grace” 
in the play), a technique which adds universality to his thought, and, as regards 
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duration and intensity of ultimate choice, because it is the more personal, 
is for many the most effective instrument. Second, the author’s professed 


purpose in modern religious literature is to exercise an unconscious influence; | 


if he believes that explicit mention of sanctity, grace, and God would be com- 
promising this purpose, that is a matter into which discretion forbids inquiry. 
Third, Mr. Eliot's audience is largely made up of those whose devotion to 
him takes root in his quiet approach to the spiritual ills of our time. He must 
take this practical consideration to practice. To assert that this approach, te. 
gardless of motive, is the Anglican drawing room via media, a mild form of 
Pelagianism, is to confuse measured and controlled evangelization with a 
“repudiation of God’s part in man’s redemption.” That God has not been 
rejected or suppressed in the play can be seen from the passages above. Fourth, 
and the simplest reason of all, I believe that The Cocktail Party springs from 
Mr. Eliot’s personal holiness in accordance with Cardinal Newman’s conclu. 
sion: style is the expression of the total man. For many, and I think Mr. 
Eliot is one, religious fervor is so close a personal possession that to expose 
it openly to another's touch is to take the bloom from it. Again, this is a 
place where we cannot tread. 





Everybody's Cocktail Party 


OR a long time, everyone has looked for some one, universal interpretation 
F for the poetry and plays of T. S. Eliot. Such single-mindedness of search 
has rarely been rewarding. Now, with The Cocktail Party, the hunt is on, 
it seems, for one interpretation which will end all interpretations. Yet, given 





both the theory and practice of Eliot over the years, it is hardly surprising that | 


no one has been able to find a completely satisfying answer to James Thurber'’s 
whimsical question, ““What Cocktail Party?” Mr. Eliot was both accurate and 
whimsical, too, when he told Alec Guinness that the “play means what it means 
to you.” That bon mot was a handy bit for an unwary reporter; but Eliot is 
quoted, in the Summer Hudson Review, as saying the same thing with less 
mystery. “The essential poetic play should be made with human beings rather 
than ideas. It is not for the dramatist to produce an analysed character, but for 


the audience to analyse the character. When the dramatist is creative, then | 


the more creative the dramatist, the greater varieties of interpretation will be 
possible.” Such a concept of creative drama necessarily involves some creativity 
of critical evaluation. It does not mean that all critical values are dissolved in 
a mess of impressionistic imprecision;—much less does it mean that the play 
has mo meaning. All that Eliot has been trying to suggest—both in his criticism 
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al, and in the practice of poetry—is that great art (and especially the drama) is 
ed susceptible of a revealing variety of interpretations, all of which may illuminate. 
ce; | | What seems to be important is a firm concentration, in criticism, on the work 
m- itself. 
ty. Thus, a play like The Cocktail Party could be very rewardingly discussed 
to by a housewife or a psychiatrist, a philosopher or a mystic, a sinner or a saint, 
ust | a poet or—even—that “louse armed with pigmy arrows, having the form of a 
re. man and the heart of a devil,” the reviewer. The concept of creative drama, 
of with the consequent concept of creativity on the part of the audience posits some 
a healthy limitations to that absolutism in which both the poet or the critic are 
en tempted to indulge. This is, in a way, something of a new situation for a 
th, living artist. If one were considering, say, The Tempest, no one would be 
om alarmed with a multiplicity of possible interpretations—since Mr. Shakespeare 
lu- is safely and well dead. But when a living writer cuts an umbilical between 
fr.; himself and his work, saying ‘““What do you make of it?” we are immediately 
Ise overcome with shyness: ‘He can’t do that. He ought to tell us how he interprets 


a the characters.” If the audience finds it difficult not to be able to get the world 
in its pocket, though, think how bewildering it must sometimes be to the artist, 
too. He may sometimes be presented with an interpretation of his work which 
is not what he was thinking of when he wrote but which may—upon careful 
re-examination—be a legitimate, if not exhaustive, interpretation. 

Our housewife might see, and quite fairly, only the very human, very real 
complexities of Edward and Lavinia; our psychiatrist might see the whole 
on | through the eyes of Harcourt-Reilly (““What’s the matter with One-Eyed 
ch Riley” ?) ; the philosopher might find the play a vast and penetrating dramati- 
zation of some very fundamental notions about human beings and reality; our 


en mystic might—if he would find words—find it a saga of struggle and sanctity; 
at _ et reliqua. The danger would be that any single critic would think that his 
rs interpretation encompassed al/ the play, or even that his interpretation was in- 
nd evitable—or, necessarily, the one which the dramatist had in mind. The view- 
ns point of each can go, along with the others, to help unfold gradually the com- 
is plex world which is the play. As long as the play és the thing and the interpre- 
$5 tations concern themselves seriously and relevantly with the play itself, multi- 
et;  plicity and variety are valuable. No one says that The Cocktail Party (or any 


ot worthy work of art, for that matter) is all things to all men. But, since the 
en author has taken the trouble to create a work which has a certain reality— 
be which may, even, be different from the reality which be had in mind: since 
ty this is the consequence of creative drama, a play can mean some things to all 
in men; and, maybe only in putting all of the “somethings” together do we 
really see the richer whole. For, in dramaturgy as in geometry and in life, the 
whole is greater than the parts. 
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The poet who writes such creative drama has the decency to bury himself 
that the play might live. And in such a death, he finds himself bewilderedly 
justified of all his children. This does not mean that all the children are 
equally just. I suspect that, in contrast to the early notes on The Waste Land, 
the final notes on The Cocktail Party will not be written by Mr. Eliot. } 





—ROBERT HEYwoop | 





A Note on The Cocktail Party 


OW that a year has passed since the premiére of Eliot's latest play at | 
the Edinburgh Festival and now that it has been played on both the 


New York and London stage and is slated for Hollywood, critics will ) 


be busy assessing it in terms of Eliot’s earlier work. 
One of the many interesting things about it is that the play, at first sight 


so different, has certain basic parallels with Murder in the Cathedral. Indeed, ' 


both may be said to have a common theme: “Humankind cannot bear very 
much reality.” Each is built around a fundamental pivot, the dramatic con- 
trast between ordinary mediocrity on the one hand and heroic sanctity on the 


Coplestone are set against a contrasting background of divergent characters 
—of the old women of Canterbury and of Lavinia and Edward Chamberlayne 
respectively. In The Cocktail Party, Edward, in a moment of self-realization, 
sees in himself “the indomitable spirit of mediocrity.” After consultation with 
the priest-psychiatrist Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly he says to his wife: 


} 
other. Both deal with the making of a saint, and Thomas Becket and Celia | 
| 
} 


Lavinia, we must make the best of a bad job. 
That is what he means. 


To this Sir Henry adds: 


The best of a bad job is all any of us make of it— 
Except of course, the saints. 


The latter is an allusion to Celia Coplestone, and in an interview with her 
the following interchange takes place: 


If that is what you wish, 
I can reconcile you to the human condition 


and he tells her that most people 


Maintain themselves by the common routine, 
Learn to avoid excessive expectation. 
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To Celia’s question, “Is that the best life?’ Sir Henry answers: “It is a good 
life,” but he goes on to point out, “There is another way, if you have courage.” 
Again Celia questions, ““Which way is better?” and he replies: 


Neither way is better. 
Both ways are necessary. 


And he finally urges both the Chamberlaynes and Celia: “Go in peace. And 
work out your salvation with’ diligence.” 

In the earlier play, Murder in the Cathedral, the chorus, who refer to 
themselves as “the small folk” living in a “tarnished frame of existence,” intone: 


We acknowledge ourselves as type of the common man 
Of men and women who shut the door and sit by the fire; 
Who fear the blessing of God, the loneliness of the 
night of God, the surrender required, the 
deprivation inflicted. 


Indeed, their chant of monotony might be put into the mouths of Edward 
and Lavinia Chamberlayne: 


Yet we have gone on living, 
Living and partly living, 


We have seen births, deaths and marriages, 
We have had various scandals 


We have had laughter and gossip 


We have all had our private terrors 
Our particular shadows, our secret fears 


And meanwhile we have gone on living, 
Living and partly living, 


Building a partial shelter 
For sleeping, and eating and drinking and laughter. 


Just as the chorus stand in contrast to Becket, so the Chamberlaynes and 
their world stand out against Celia. 
Eventually both plays involve a crucifixion of the martyr, literally in the 
case of Celia, symbolically in that of St. Thomas of Canterbury: 
We have only to conquer 


Now, by suffering. This is the easier victory. 
Now is the triumph of the Cross. 
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And in each play the others in the cast recognize the deaths as vicarious 
sacrifices. Says Edward: 
But if this was right—if this was right for Celia— 
There must be something else that is terribly wrong, 
And the rest of us are somehow involved in that wrong, 


while the chorus of Canterbury women chant: 
We acknowledge 
That the sin of the world is upon our heads; that the 
blood of the martyrs and the agony of the saints 
Is upon our heads. 
Yet, judging on pragmatic grounds, all but Becket and Celia conceive of 
the martyrdoms as madness, as folly. 
Impressive as are the parallels between the two plays, even greater are the 
differences, but it is only by taking both into account that the critic will be 
able eventually to see the place of The Cocktail Party in the career of Eliot. 


—John Pick 





Maurice Barres 


By JEAN CALVET 


T MAY seem surprising to rank Maurice Barrés among the forerunners of 
our present Catholic literary revival. We know that he never completely 
shuffled off his arrant egoism and the cloying sensuality which often con. 

torted his thought, his art and even his religious sense, nor did he ever reach 
the goal of supernatural faith toward which he tended. Great authors can 
however exercise their influence by opposing a specious ideology more than by 
asserting its contrary—less consideration being given by their readers to what 
they actually are than to their iconoclastic clearing away of the idols of their 
generation. This was the rdle played both by Barrés and Bergson, the two 
masters of the hyphen of time between 1890 and 1914. They rendered great 
service to Catholic thought by liquidating a past burdened with materialism. 

At the outset of his literary career Barrés, a passionate individualist, sought 
throughout the world whatever would enrich and exalt his personality and his 
capacity for enjoyment. (Sous l'oeil des Barbares; Le jardin de Bérénice; Un 
homme libre; Du sang, de la volupté, de la mort; Amori et dolori sacrum; Le 
voyage de S parte.) 

Returning to his native Lorraine after these perigrinations through both 
the world of nature and the realm of thought, Barrés realized how fragile is 
the ego unless it be rooted in a continuity—-that of the soil and of the spiritual 
tradition preserved by the cult of those gone before. From this stream of 
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MAURICE BARRES 


continuity comes a power which borrows from religion its framework and its 
formulae: Faith in the fatherland, the family and the discipline of society 
(Les Déracinés, Au service de l’ Allemagne, Colette Baudoche.) \n their turn 
fatherland, family, society suffered from the same weakness as the individual 
unless grafted in a still more potent continuity—in a still higher cult: namely 
in a religion accepted not as a traditional framework but as a living reality. 
In his manifold and varied experiences Barrés had encountered religion either 
as an objective fact or as an underlying sentiment. He adverted to it as the 
real riches of the world and the one unfailing buttress of human thought 
throughout the course of history. Since Catholicism was, from his point of 
view, the most coherent religious system and one consonant with French 
thought, he served its cause without being a Catholic either in faith or in 
practice. (La colline inspirée, La grande pitié des églises de France, Une enquéte 
aux pays du Levant). According to the Cahiers the last years of his life 
chronicled a working round of his mind to a more complete acceptance of 
Catholicism. Captivated by the universality and grandeur of the mystery which 
outstripped thought and came to rest only in religious faith (Le mystére en 
pleine lumiere), he was at the point of giving his complete adhesion to it when 
death overtook him. 

Such was his personal Odyssey. His Catholic readers anticipated his pro- 
gressive stages ranking him among believers and even esteeming him an apolo- 
gist of the faith. This was strikingly evidenced upon his publication of Le 
jardin sur I’Oronte, a voluptuous diversion in the genre of Le jardin de Bérénice. 
His readers were scandalized. To their way of thinking Barrés—caught up in 
his progressive ascent towards Catholicity—had no right to such a type of 
diversion. 

As a matter of fact in the literary evolution occurring at the outset of the 
twentieth century, the art of Barrés surpassed his conception of its orbit. 
Symbolism had come to grief—each of its protagonists having begun to pursue 
a personal doctrine through the current of realism which they had failed to 
dissipate and which seemed to have acquired fresh strength in its narrowed 
channel. A distinct change colored the literary complexion of the times. 
Mysticism which had been the life-giving sap of Symbolism, began to amalga- 
mate with realism which found in it a channel for expansion while giving to 
mysticism the support of a framework. Practically all the notable works of 
that time are “‘realist’” to the extent that they are based on observation of real 
life—and mystic in the sense that far from denying the spirit informing matter 
they strive to free that spirit, to enhance its value. Such is the character of all 
the works of Huysmans. 

Barrés though less conscientious, less head-strong than Huysmans possesses 
a surer instinct of the blending of realism and mysticism in his work. With 
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his highly developed external senses he seizes upon objective reality and distills 
the quintessence of its substance in a style of succinct yet voluptuous charm, 
Then bringing into play his keen intuition he penetrates the material covering 
to set free the mystery within it, unsheathing it in a language of luminous 
abstractions. Becoming an adept in this joyous sort of literary prestidigitation 


brought Barrés the realization that matter and spirit are so closely allied that | 


the art which fails to feel or to translate this interpenetration is not true art. 
For him the world is a mysterious synthesis—a living enigma which to a Chris. 
tian is satisfactorily explained only by the Incarnation of the Word. Realist, 
intuitive, going constantly from the abstract to the concrete, from logic to 
feeling, from voluptuousness to piety, Barrés’ style authentically documents 
the literary art of the early twentieth century, as the nineteenth century is 
characterized by Chateaubriand’s style (a style for which that of Barrés has a 
distinct kinship and to which it owes a great deal). 

We grow progessively aware of the influence of Barrés’ art. It impressed 
an unbelieving generation, soaked in Je scientisme, with a respect for the 
spiritual not only as an accepted fact but as a power and as a source of riches 
for humanity. In a word he rendered untenable, in the literary creed of his 
generation, the position of the cramping realism of 1880. He cleared the terrain 
for the advent of a literature Catholic in character. 

Barrés fell into partial obscurity in the period between the two world wars 
(1920-1940). At a time when verbal heroism was discounted he was remem- 
bered only as a chauvinist. Literature was exploring new territories, lands 
which Barrés had vaguely suspected of existing but which he had not had 
time to explore. The realm of the subconscious filled the literary horizon and 
it was chic to explore its intriguing mazes. Barrés was considered old-fashioned. 
Even the Catholics who were enjoying tremendous good fortune in exploiting 
these fresh avenues of interest proved ungrateful in their disdain of Barrés, to 
the delight of the skeptics striving to discount his influence. 

Gradually however he is coming back into his own. Readers abroad have 
tired of the brutality and baseness of deliquescent art, while the home audience 
has become surfeited with the inconsistencies and stammerings of an obscute 
over-simplification supposedly offering the answer to the riddle of life while 
in reality spawning impotence. Indeed the mingled realism and mysticism of 
Mauriac hark back to Barrés 
less graceful in depicting them. 

Both expose man’s hunger of soul left unsatisfied by the husks of mi 
terialism and hungering for the fruit of the Tree of Life. Our generation 





keener in his sifting processes yet less resonant, 


must go beyond Gide and his frustration which stops short at things of the | 


earth earthy while abhorring any spiritual discipline. 
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For a while it seemed that Péguy’s literary resurgence might prove a foil 
to Gide’s popularity; however Péguy’s influence seems to have extended only 
to believers. Mauriac, in the genre of Barrés reaches the crowd of the waver- 
ing and undecided, explaining their frustration, furnishing food for their 
hungry hearts. Thus Barrés’ genre, far from being defunct itself, revivifies 
after a hundred years the genius of Chateaubriand. 


—Translated by MoTHER Marie Opéipe Mouton, R.S.C.J. 





Letter from Spain 


HERE is a curious notion that literary life ceased in Spain on July 18th, 
1936 when the first news reached the peninsula of the military uprising 
in Morocco. Numerous travellers to Spain since the conclusion of the civil 
war have reported back that all forms of intellectual expression, and very par- 
ticularly literary, are throttled and debased by the present regime. There is 
an impression that the only authentic Spanish voice in world letters comes from 
its literary personalities now living abroad. It is not infrequent to stumble upon 
casual reference to the alleged fact that everyone who counts for anything in 
the world of letters is now living in Montevideo, Paris, Buenos Aires or Mexico 
City. 
VEN in as brief a survey of the literary scene as this, a few preliminary 
remarks are in order to set the stage so to speak and establish the prevail- 
ing intellectual climate in Spain. The first observation is that the present political 
regime has not prevented a flowering of culture. On the contrary, government 
support of such cultural endeavors has become in some cases almost an excess. 
In the second place, Spanish writers are not lacking in either an outlet for their 
production or for a public sufficiently sensitive to receive, appreciate and—what 
is perhaps decisive—buy it. In the third place, it is extraordinary how many 
of the first rate figures of pre-civil war Spain have returned to take up their 
labors in the home country, in numerous cases without any indication of par- 
ticular support of the regime. The list of names of those who have come home 
reads like an index of Spanish letters for the period prior to 1936: Gregorio 
Marafién, José Ortega y Gasset, Ramén Menéndez Pidal and a host of others. 
This is not the place to discuss the political scene or enter upon considera- 
tions of the nature of the government presided over by General Francisco Franco. 
But it is important to note clearly that Spain is no police state in which an in- 
flexible “party line” is laid down for poets, novelists, critics and scholars. Some 
of the most outstanding of contemporary Spanish figures are very far from 
being Catholics. Ortega y Gasset is not and this has constituted no obstacle to 
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his active intellectual life or to the creation under his direction of an institute 
engaged in production in the various cultural fields. 

Two considerations of essential importance are useful to bear in mind as 
part of the backdrop of Spanish writing. I have suggested that the State has 
lent its support to a very high degree to intellectual pursuits. Such institutions 
as the Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica, the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas and .others have been enabled to realize their task, thanks to the 
extremely liberal endowment made available by the State. In the Spanish univer- 
sities considerable reforms have been carried out through the same support. In 
addition to direct subsidies for the encouragement of the arts, sciences and 
letters, innumerable prizes have been created as an inducement to creative writ- 
ing. Almost every novel of real importance has been the benificiary of some 
prize, either national, municipal or regional. Another significant characteristic 
of intellectual life in Spain today is the very large attention devoted to the his- 
torical and social sciences. There has been a rekindling of enthusiasm for the 
investigation of the Hispanic past. The pessimism that distinguished the so- 
called Generation of 1898 has given way to a strong reassertion of the values, 
human and divine, that form a part of the Spanish heritage. This may be ex- 
plained in large measure by the experience of the civil war. This struggle— 
so often over-simplified and confused—performed one outstanding service: it 
forced Spaniards to turn in upon themselves and examine the bases and struc- 
ture of their own culture. Contemporary writers often refer to the two forces 
engaged in the struggle between 1936 and 1939 as “Spain and Anti-Spain.” The 
Republic was construed as a gigantic betrayal of those elements in the Spanish 
way of life which were authentically and genuinely Hispanic. The struggle against 
liberalism, socialism and the vague humanitarian republicanism of the Second 
Republic became, then, a revaluation and restatement of the traditional in the 
national expression. It is not surprising that historical scholarship should loom 
large as one of the most important disciplines in the country today. State aid 
has made it possible for many works to be published which otherwise would 
never have seen the light of day. Interpretations of this past play a considerable 
role too in Spanish intellectual life. The writings of Miguel de Unamuno, Angel 
Ganivet and others set the pace forty and fifty years ago, in their impassioned 
desire to penetrate to the roots of the national character, with a surgical-like 
determination to find the source of what makes the Spaniard function as he 
does. Sometimes Seneca was the explanation for everything. More often than 
not it was the conviction that in some way or other Spain had managed to miss 
connections with the general evolution of European civilization and was a stag- 
nant pool behind the lines. In still others, the source and explanation were to 
be found in the profoundly Christian tradition and belief that the vicissitudes of 
centuries had been unable to shake. But the anxiety was there; the feeling of 
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frustration until a rational understanding of the mind and temperament of Spain 
were clearly revealed. This same urge continues. Spain as a problem has not 
ceased to torment the individual Spaniard who yearns for a definition that 
satisfies as well as defines. 


VEN before the civil war, the novel had declined appreciably in Spain both 
E in excellence, quantity and general acceptance by the reading public. The 
essay, or the collection of essays became almost a predominant form of expres- 
sion. It is significant too that the civil war did not produce a rash of literary 
pieces inspired by the three years of conflict. Much writing has been produced, 
to be sure, around the war. Innumerable contributions have been made to the 
examination of its causes, course, strategy and consequences. But from the pure- 
ly literary point of view, there is no ‘war genre” of outstanding importance. 
The contemporary novel is very likely to deal with subjects and situations quite 
unrelated to the storm and stress period of 1936-1939. A further characteristic 
is a reborn interest in the mystics and a very considerable attention to spiritual 
problems. It is always difficult to classify Spanish letters as “Catholic” or “Non- 
Catholic.” The line of demarcation, relatively easy to establish in the English 
speaking world, breaks down in Spain. The essential religious unity of the 
country and the tendency of so many writers to pass as Catholics without pro- 
ducing a specifically Catholic literature militate against their facile grouping. 
Certainly it may be said in general that Spanish letters for a very long time 
have been distinguished by a “‘sensitivity to the religious problem.” Such a 
towering writer as Miguel de Unamuno, who could hardly be called an orthodox 
Catholic, was tormented by the problem of man and his destiny, and his pages, 
essays, novels and poetry, are impregnated with this yearning for religious 
certitude. 

Just as the expression “Generation of 98” has been used to classify the liter- 
ary men who knew the humiliation of defeat and the disquietude of what to 
many seemed decadence, so the term “Generation of 1920” may apply, particu- 
larily in the realm of poetry to one of the most remarkable assortments of writers 
to appear at any moment in the long literary history of the peninsula. Ramén 
del Valle-Inclan and Juan Ramén Jiménez, among others, form a sort of bridge 
between the turn of the century and the later group, whose outstanding repre- 
sentatives are Gerardo Diego, Antonio Machado, Federico Garcia Lorca, Rafael 
Alberdi, Jorge Guillén and Pedro Salinas. Linked with them as part of the 
same general flowering of poetical genius are such names as Cernuda, Prados, 
Aleixandre and Altolaguirre. The year 1936 seemed at first to cut short this 
most promising productivity. The tragic death of Garcia Lorca struck many 
as the end for a long time of an original and significant literary life in Spain. 
Many of those who contributed the most to this revival were dispersed. Juan 
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Ramon Jiménez, Salinas and Guillén took up residence in the United States. 
Others found the climate of Mexico or Buenos Aires more congenial. It is not 
that Spanish poetry stopped when Garcia Lorca died. It has continued to 
flourish since the war ended and its tragedy is largely the isolation in which the 
country finds itself and the breaking down of the ordinary currents of com- 
munication by which Spain before spoke to the rest of the world. Obviously, too, 
the character of Spanish writing has changed. If the civil war did not produce 
per se a new literary trend, it is true, however, that the convulsions, both social 
and political, plus the nearness of death and destruction, impressed a new tone 
on Spanish expression. If Spanish literature in exile is of importance, it is no 
less notable that men of the stature of Aleixandre, Damaso Alonso and Gerardo 
Diego have remained in Spain and are responsible for much of the encourage- 
ment given to the rising generation of poets. The shock of war let loose a tor- 
rent of expression in which God, Spain and death may be said to constitute 
the essential elements. Immediately after the war a reaction set in; certain poets 
sought to mitigate the ardor that the struggle had engendered by a return to 
forms of classical purity, harkening back to Garcilaso and Petrarch. 

A curious phenomenon has been the abundance of reviews and provincial 
groups who have undertaken to guide poetry into new and promising channels. 
Few personalities have achieved leadership. But around such undertakings as 
El Escorial, Garcilaso, the latter founded by José Garcia Nieto, Espadaia, pub- 
lished in Leén under the guidance of Eugenio de Nora and Victoriano Crémer, 
the review Proe/ in Santander, the most widely recognized of whose contributors 
ate José Hierro and Julio Maruri, and Cdantico, issued by Ricardo Molina in 
Cérdoba. Publishing enterprises such as Adonais, directed by José Luis Cano, 
represent an effective outlet for the newer production. One of the encouraging 
features of the more recent generation is its dispersion within the confines of 
the nation. The existence of groups and periodicals, although in many cases 
ephemeral, in a large number of provincial cities, testifies to a considerable vigor 
outside Madrid, the tratitional centrifugal force that draws all talent irrevocably 
to the national capital. 

There is danger in any appraisal of this sort of falling into the error of 
name-listing. Some of the outstanding achievements in the field of poetry are 
José Luis Cano with his Sonetos de la Bahia and Voz de la muerte; Eugenio de 
Nora,Contemplacién del tiempo; Victoriano Crémer, Caminos de mi sangre. 
Rafael Morales in his Poemas del toro has made a considerable impression as 
one of the most promising of the younger poets. José Antonio Mufioz Rojas, in 
Abril de almas, represents the characteristics of passion and emotion of An- 
dalucia. Carlos Bousofio (Primavera de la muerte) and the permaturely deceased 
José Luis Hidalgo (Los muertos) are names that have found their place in the 
emerging poetry of modern Spain. There is a whole series of profoundly relig- 
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ious poets, inspired in large part by contact with the Catholic revival in France. 
They include José Maria Valverde, Hombre de Dios, Rafael Montesinos, Las 
incredulidades, and Ricardo Molina, Elegias de Sandda. Among contemporary 
women poets are Carmen Conde, Mujer sin edén, and the remarkable Concha 
Zardoya, Pajaros del Nuevo Mundo, translator among other things of Walt Whit- 
man. In the far northeast corner of Spain, at San Sebastian, an extraordinary 
figure, Gabriel Celaya, nom de plume of Rafael Mijica, publishes the collection 
Norte and has himself composed several volumes of verse. 

As has been indicated, the essay has long held an honored place in Hispanic 
letters. Such prolific producers of the short piece as Azorin bear testimony to 
the enduring nature of the genre. In part it springs from the fact that the 
Spanish writer is almost invariably a combination of journalist, lecturer, teacher 
and author of formal books. The published collections of articles and short 
essays, often available originally in the daily press and reviews, occupy a very 
large part of the ordinary bibliography. The contemporary generation overlaps 
with many of the best known names of the twentieth century, including José 
Ortega y Gasset, Gregorio Marafién and Eugenio D’Ors, all of whom are living 
in Madrid and producing with comfortable regularity. 

Four main trends may be distinguished in the field of the essay. The first 
is the definitely ideological character of much of the writing. Much of this 
production is either philosophical or closely bordering on it. Its representatives 
include Fernando Vela, disciple of Ortega and noted as a translator; Pedro Lain 
Entralgo, physician and able director of the collection, Clasicos de la medicina; 
Salvador Lissarrague, active collaborator in the distinguished reviews Revista de 
Occindente, Cruz y Raya and Escorial; José Antonio Maravall, whose studies 
deal with the seventeenth century and the Quijote; Leopoldo Eugenio Palacios, 
professor of logic and author of the excellent La Prudencia politica; Manuel 
Granell, José Maria Sanchez de Muniain, Manuel Cardenal, Francisco Javier 
Conde and many others. The period immediately preceeding the civil war 
brought to the front men who were primarily ideologists in the political sense 
such as the founders of what became the Falange Espanola, José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera and Ramiro Ledesma Ramos. 

The second main tendency embraces those devoting themselves to historical 
and artistic subjects. Among them are Melchor Fernandez Almagro, whose 
historical works include a first rate study of the Second Republic, Enrique 
Azcoaga, Federico Sopefia, Eduardo Aundés and José Ramén Aznar. The third 
trend is more strictly literary without any direct philosophical or historical 
arriére pensée. José Maria de Cossio stands out among them for his erudite and 
penetrating studies of Pereda, his collection of Romances and his monumental 
study in three volumes, entitled Los toros, which covers every aspect of the na- 
tional sport. The list of writers in this category clearly runs over into other 
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fields of activity. Rare is the Spanish man of letters who does not cultivate to 
some extent poetry, history, the short story and criticism. Guillermo Diaz Plaja 
is noted for his literary history and criticism, Ricardo Gullén for his able studies 
of English literature as well as short stories; Guillermo de Torre, who has 
edited the works of Garcia Lorca, Santiago Montero Diaz, H. R. Romero Flores, 
Ricardo Majé Framis and others. Since this brief survey does not pretend to in- 
clude Spaniards writing outside Spain or whose present attachments are abroad, 
many other familiar names are omitted. The fourth trend is that of those essay- 
ists who are very close to journalism and whose field of interest may be called 
contemporary events: Lino Novas Calvo, Rafael Vazquez Zamora and a great 
many others. 

During the years before the civil war, the novel had experienced a definite 
decline both in production and consumption. During the past decade interest 
has returned and there is a good harvest of important novels since 1939. A 
notable characteristic of the contemporary literary scene is the avalanche of 
translations that have invaded the Spanish market. Nothing is more astonishing 
than the array of such productions from abroad available in any Spanish book- 
shop. A recent French visitor, Marcelle Auclair, writing in the Nowvelles Lit- 
téraires of April 6, 1950, remarks that “The Epesa publishing house translates 
Claudel and Maritain, but our literature does not give the impression of a massive 
invasion such as the Anglo-Saxon.” There is certainly no dearth of both good 
and bad literature translated from the English and the interest in the English- 
speaking world has unquestionably grown since the end of the war. French 
letters by contrast have tended to stagnate and one might almost assert that the 
Spanish public’s knowledge of French production stops rather abruptly with 
the period before 1930. 

One of the novelists of the earlier part of the century whose influence has 
undoubtedly been decisive is Pio Baroja. Certain of the contemporaries such as 
Carmen Laforet and Camilo José Cela display a definite technique and focus that 
reminds one of the famous Basque novelist. Carmen Laforet has achieved a very 
considerable fame by her novel Nada, recipient of one of the numerous prizes 
to which I have referred. Camilo José Cela, born in 1916, attained rapid fame 
through his novel, La familia de Pascual Duarte, published first in 1942. He 
has later published Pabellén de Reposo, the scene of which is a tuberculosis 
sanitorium, E/ Nuevo Lazarillo and two volumes of short stories, Esas nubes que 
pasan. Cela’s technique is not lacking in certain crudities and his major novel, 
La familia de Pascual Duarte tells the story of an Extremaduran peasant whose 
numerous crimes lead to his death on the scaffold. The style is often careless 
and deliberately rough. There are a number of regional novelists who are con- 
tributing something both to the decentralization of Spanish literary effort and to 
the retention of the strong local character in many of the earlier writers of this 
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century. Juan Antonio de Zunzunegui of Bilbao has chosen as the scene of most 
of his writings the great Basque seaport. Although his published work ante- 
dates the civil war, his fame attained solidity with La guiebra and La ulcera, 
the latter receiving the National Literary Award for 1948. Zunzunegui depicts 
primarily life in Bilbao and in the longish novel La quiebra selects a whole 
segment of the commercial world of the port earlier in the century as the basis 
for the narration. La dlcera has the virtue of being one of the outstanding hu- 
morous novels to appear in Spain today, inspired by the frustrations and ab- 
sutdities of a Spanish migrant to America who returns to his home town, rich 
and unlettered and profoundly jealous of a rival for the spotlight as the only 
“returned native” in the community. 

Pablo Cavestany has published Mario Gracian; Manuel Halcén, Adventuras 
de Juan Lucas, Eulalia Galvarriato, Cinco Sombras and Ignacio Agusti two 
novels, Mariona Rebull and E] Viudo Rius which depict the Barcelona of the 
last century. Agusti represents one of the most vigorous of the contemporaries 
treating of the atmosphere and foibles of Spain’s largest industrial and com- 
mercial city. The humorous novel has been cultivated with considerable success 
by Antonio de Obregén, Hermes en la via publica, Edgar Neville, Don Clorato 
de Potasa and Alvaro de Laiglesia Un ndufrago en la sopa. 

It would be incorrect to claim that the civil war produced nothing in terms 
of the novel. There are several works which should be mentioned, inspired 
directly by the events of the three-year struggle; Rafael Garcia Serrano, La fiel 
infanteria; Manuel Pombo Angulo, La juventud no vuelve and Hospital general. 
I would be inclined to insist, however, that none of these works is anything but 
pedestrian and certainly does not attain remotely the stature of a great novel 
inspired by the stirring experience of the civil conflict. 

The Spanish theater reached a high level with Benavente, Arniches, and 
the Quintero Brothers. After 1925 there was a definite falling off. Isolated 
efforts by Casona, Garcia Lorca and Jardiel Poncela did not manage to bring 
it back to its decisive place in the literary scheme of things. There is ample 
dramatic production in contemporary Spain. A great deal of it is, assuredly, 
anything but enduring in quality. Many plays are more or less conscious imita- 
tions of consecrated authors of the past. The Quintero brothers achieved fame 
on the basis of their Andalucian backgrounds and speech. Pascual Guillén 
and Francisco Ramos de Castro follow this pattern. The zarzvela or light comedy 
has its usual place on the Spanish stage and such authors as Antonio Paso in his 
El asombro de Damasco follow the tradition in this genre. Adolfo Torrado ob- 
tained considerable success with Chiruca, Sabela de Cambados and other pieces. 
The field of the comedy must include Carlos Llopis. Enrique Suarez de Deza 
is a veteran dramatist, whose first play appeared in 1926 and still represents an 
asset to the Spanish stage. Victor Ruiz Iriarte has been outstandingly successful 
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with E/ puente de los suicidas. The most encouraging thing about the Spanish 
stage is that it has been cleared of the rubbish that was the bane of its existence 
on the eve of the civil war. There is increased attention to technical detail and 
the number of producers capable of performing a serious piece of work has 
increased. Dramatic criticism in the press and reviews has notably improved. 


ERTAINLY even a rudimentary survey of the state of Spanish letters dem. 
onstrates that there is no lack of material being published or of incentive 
for creative writing. Spain is very far from being an intellectual desert as some 
critics and observers have professed to note. There is a process of readjustment 
going on since the havoc and devastation of the civil war. Isolation has un- 
doubtedly played its part in sealing Spain off from the rest of the world to 
some extent. From the strictly Catholic point of view, there is an effervescence 
in numerous literary fields. Very ambitious editorial projects such as the Biblio- 
teca de Autores cristianos ate making available a very wide selection of the 
basic texts of the Christian tradition at very low prices. The public reaction has 
been astonishing and reveals the real interest of a public long deprived of this 
type of book. There are hopeful efforts at renovation in almost every field and 
serious attempts to maintain the high standard of Spanish literature in the past. 
Even a summary account of the state of letters in Spain would be incomplete 
without some reference to writing in languages other than Castillian. The fore- 
most of these is, to be sure, Catalan. The literature of Catalonia attained a high 
level during the nineteenth and first quarter of the iwentieth century. The 
revival of the language as an instrument for refined expression and the enthu- 
siasm with which its reappearance was heralded led to a large, although fre- 
quently an uneven output in poetry, the novel and the theater. The Catalan 
language suffered a very considerable eclipse with the triumph of the National- 
ists. The language question was bound up with politics and in some cases with 
Catalan separatism. The result was that after victory in 1939 there was a ten- 
dency to discourage its use in newspapers and books. Note should be taken that 
at no time was Catalan ever forbidden as the ordinary speech among the people. 
Today there is a clear resurgence of Catalan writing. The Editorial Selecta in 
Barcelona has issued dozens of volumes of the Catalan classics and in any book- 
shop in the city can be seen innumerable works of all kinds in that tongue. 
Most of the works issued today are admittedly reprints of classics of contempor- 
ary writing of permanent value. In the realm of prose I would include mention 
of such outstanding works as Terres de l’Ebre of Sebastia J. Arbé; Laura a la 
ciutat dels sants and El somriure dels Sants of Miquel Llor. Catalan poetry is 
singularly rich and editions of every sort, of both cheap and luxury quality, are 
appearing with great regularity. 
—RICHARD PATTEE 
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Book Reviews 


T. S. Eliot: A Study. By Thomas Mac- 
Greevy. London: Chatto and Windus. 
1931. The Poetry of T. S. Eliot. By 
Hugh Ross Williamson. Putnam. 1933. 
The Achievement of T. S. Eliot. By F. 
O. Matthiessen. Oxford University Press. 
1935, 1947. Four Quartets Rehearsed. 
By Raymond Preston. Sheed and Ward. 
1946. T. S. Eliot and the Lay Reader. 
By E. M. Stephenson. London: Fortune 
Press. 1946. Time Lost and Regained: 
The Theme of Eliot’s Four Quartets. By 
Reid McCallum. Toronto. 1948. T. S. 
Eliot: A Symposium. Edited by March 
and Tambimuttu. Regnery. 1948. T. S. 
Eliot: A Selected Critique. Edited by 
Leonard Unger. Rinehart. 1948. T. S. 
Eliot: A Study. Edited by B. Rajan. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 1949. T. S. Eliot: 
The Design of his Poetry. By Elizabeth 
Drew. Scribner's. 1949. The Art of T. 
5. Eliot. By Helen Gardner. London: 
1949. 


All of these books are, in various ways, 
useful, but only two of them come within 
the periphery of Eliot’s vision and tech- 
nique. The usefulness consists in their 
incidental factual character. That is, they 
illuminate a vista occasionally by a flash- 
bulb annotation, a scrap of erudition or 
a private reminiscence of Eliot’s conversa- 
tion. It is worth stressing the fact of al- 
most total incomprehension of Eliot be- 
cause not only he but Pound and Joyce 
have tried hard to raise up a public to 
the level at which they function. All three 
have insisted on the exacting preparatory 
study of specific authors. They have indi- 
cated their total break with certain tech- 
niques and intentions accepted by most 
of their own literary contemporaries. The 
result has been discouraging. Joyce has 
been read as a naturalist by some, as a 
follower of Blake by others, as an anti- 
Catholic by all. The growth of Eliot's 
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reputation from irreverent iconoclast in 
the twenties, otiose, religiose Fascism in 
the thirties, to Christian mystic in the 
forties is a sufficient index of our cultural 
fatuity and poetic indifference. The same 
trouble was isolated by Tennyson's friend 
Hallam: “We have known many able and 
worthy Italians, both in exile and in their 
own land, but none who could see a yard 
out of the atmosphere of their local lib- 
eralism. They talk of poetry, but they 
mean politics.” It is only necessary to 
substitute for “politics” anything from 
Kant to Aquinas or from Marx to Freud 
to have our problem in focus. Joyce and 
Eliot have been praised and abused for 
the wrong reasons. They have not been 
read on their own terms. Similarly Pound 
has been ignored for the wrong reasons. 
For Joyce, Eliot, and Pound must be re- 
garded as an inseparable group to which 
also belongs Wyndham Lewis. When the 
bebop cliques have slid into the night 
and the claque of the mags has been for- 
gotten, this constellation will appear with 
due brilliance. There will be none brighter 
in the history of English letters. 

It would be easy to get agreement that 
the greatest age of French poetry runs 
from Flaubert and Baudelaire to Valéry. 
But it is not sufficiently known that Joyce, 
Eliot and Pound built solidly on that 
French foundation. Nobody has yet writ- 
ten on Eliot who has understood the liter- 
ary revolution in France—the revolution 
of the word. Without study of that revo- 
lution Eliot’s relation to Dante or the 
Jacobeans is merely opaque, and exegesis 
of his poems mainly an irrelevant activity. 

It was Ford Madox Ford who was first 
to see that the main poetic tradition, dif- 
fused after Racine, was recovered by 
Stendhal and Flaubert. Their clinical yet 
dramatic analysis of the moral act is 
lyrically refracted and developed by Bau- 








delaire whose spectrum analysis of states 
of mind has sufficed poetry ever since as 
a base of operation. What Laforgue, Cor- 
biére, and Rimbaud did with the legacy 
of Baudelaire is of the greatest technical 
interest and is basic for an understanding 
of Eliot, Joyce, and Pound. Yeats lies 
outside this milieu precisely because he 
had no technical interest in the new 
French achievement, though he did, via 
Symons, appropriate a good deal of the 
Mallarméan symbolist doctrine insofar as 
his sensibility, moulded by Blake and 
Shelley, permitted. The later Yeats, how- 
ever, received indirectly some of the im- 
pact of French technique through Pound, 
after 1910. It was Pound who shattered 
his Celtic twilight incantations and opened 
his ears to the relevance of colloquial 
rhythm. 

Eliot has always insisted on the tech- 
nical innovations of Laforgue and Rim- 
baud as basic for his own development. 
What these poets effected after Baudelaire 
was that plenary elucidation of verbal 
landscape—psychological with Laforgue, 
metaphysical in Rimbaud. They discov- 
ered landscape as the formula of a par- 
ticular emotion of the mind, greatly ex- 
tending and sharpening the earlier Ro- 
mantic use of landscape. A Thomson, a 
Collins, and even Wordsworth immersed 
themselves in actual landscapes in pursuit 
of emotion. Laforgue and Rimbaud in- 
vented erudite urban landscapes to con- 
trol and release precise and complex emo- 
tions. The Romantics began with the 
vague search for new art emotions amidst 
natural conditions and ended with the 
discovery and precise control of these 
emotions in art conditions. It is the differ- 
ence between early and late Cézanne. But 
the new emotions and the new techniques 
or formulas for these emotions are in- 
separable. That is why Eliot always men- 
tions technique and sensibility together, 
while his commentators discuss only his 
sensibility. 

Under the influence of Laforgue, Eliot's 
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“Prufrock” and “Portrait of a Lady” are 
psychological landscapes. Under the in. 
fluence of Rimbaud “Gerontion” is more 
metaphysical. Laforgue showed Eliot that 
landscape was a major technique for jux. 
taposing states of mind and for putting 
erudition and popular songs and speech 
in startling apposition—a technique used 
by the later Debussy. Laforgue’s discov. 
ery of a means for unifying every type 
of experience, esoteric and banal, entitles 
him precisely to that status which Eliot 
has always claimed for him as one of the 
most astonishing innovators in the his- 
tory of art. Laforgue’s type of landscape, 
moreover, effected that complete break 
with the Cartesian tyranny of continuous 
statement as the mode of unifying dis. 
course. Dynamic, analogical apposition 
of wide!y diverse thoughts, feelings, and 
experience as facts of existence quite in- 
dependent of logical coherence or con- 
ceptual unity, such was the perception 
which led to the end of Descartes and 
also of Lockean associationism in modern 
poetry. In fact, it meant the rebirth of 
metaphysical poetry. And, as Professor 
Gilson as shown in Le Thomisme, St. 
Thomas assumes the same appositional 
freedom in excerpting proofs from any 
and all systems with complete disregard 
for their contextual opposition to him- 
self. The new unity was what mattered. 

Eliot is a trained philosopher and he 
knew very well the metaphysical impli- 
cations of the techniques of Laforgue and 
Rimbaud. But it is plain from the books 
to be reviewed here that Eliot’s commen- 
tators not only care little for the tech 
niques of Eliot’s masters but have no 
inkling of the metaphysical revolution 
effected either for them or in his poetry. 
They live vaguely and perhaps unwilling: 
ly in the prior Cartesian and Lockean 
stage of European culture. 

Anglo-Saxon distrust of technique in 
the arts which bedeviled all the Pre- 
Raphaelites save Hopkins, is a fatal 
handicap for any commentator on Joyce, 
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Pound, or Eliot. Eliot’s own effort to cir- 
cumvent this problem by writing essays 
full of patient counsel and suggestion has 
thus far been ineffectual. The readers have 
reposed in the essays rather than pursued 
the suggestions. Pound has written im- 
patient essays conveying the same sugges- 
tions in a style in which the reader can- 
not repose but with similar lack of re- 
sult, Joyce wrote no essays yet is no worse 
off in his readers. All this indicates a state 
of intellectual inertia which probably 
seems unusual only because of its prox- 
imity to the very great intellectual and 
artistic effort of Joyce, Pound, and Eliot 
themselves. 

The psychological lanscapes of La- 
forgue (paysage intérieur) become meta- 
physical in Rimbaud’s I/luminations. The 
sense of the analogy of Being enters this 
art as it did that of the later Cézanne. 
Decades of impressionism had in the 
artistic world broken down the dialecti- 
cal fantasies of Kant with the quite un- 
expected result that a genuine metaphysi- 
cal break-through occurred. The intense 
objective gaze at things, when supported 
by great artistic discipline, discovered a 
quality of intelligibility in things—an in- 
telligibility which transcends any scien- 
tific description or formula. It was Mal- 
lamé who brought this matter to the 
level of plenary esthetic function after 
his assimilation of Rimbaud. Joyce took 
the matter over from Mallarmé directly 
while Eliot seems to have gotten it from 
Joyce and Valéry. In Mallarmé the Word 
has no theological overtones. It is rather 
a return to the pre-Christian doctrine of 
the Logos which included ratio et oratio 
and was the element in which all men 
were thought to move and have their be- 
ing. Mallarmé did not approach this 
question as a speculative one, but as a 
practical matter of poetics. It was the 
poetic experience of his time that recon- 
stituted this doctrine and not the other 
way around. So that the caution which 
Maritain has rightly urged concerning 
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Mallarmé’s poetic theory has tended to 
obscure the nature of the poetic practice. 
Maritain has not been concerned with the 
practice in the poetry. 

The practice was to treat words not 
merely as signs but as things with a 
mysterious life of their own which could 
be controlled and released by establish- 
ing exact relationships, rhythmic and 
harmonic, with other words. The life of 
words was felt to be derived from the 
common life of mankind, so that the 
poet’s function was to renew and purify 
them by constantly reawakening in lan- 
guage its pristine potencies. As Eliot puts 
it in Four Quartets when he quotes Mal- 
larmé: 

Since our concern was speech, and 

speech impelled us 
To purify the dialect of the tribe 
And urge the mind to aftersight 
and foresight ... 
The very important passages on speech in 
Four Quartets are not so much magnifi- 
cent statements as enactments of the 
awareness common to Mallarmé, Valéry, 
Joyce, and Eliot. It is this awareness 
which in our time has greatly extended 
the nature and function of poetry while 
imposing an inevitable sense of relative 
personal insignificance on the poet. Eliot 
came to Mallarmé before 1910 but Mal- 
larmé came to Eliot after 1925. 

Immediately associated with this no- 
tion of speech is the sense of a collective 
human consciousness which is not merely 
psychological (Joyce and Eliot have al- 
ways been sharply critical of Freud and 
Jung for this reason among others) but 
in the nature of a common drama of the 
race. Joyce, whom Eliot has pronounced 
as being ethically the most orthodox im- 
portant writer of our time, not only as- 
similated the Mallarméan position to St. 
Thomas but saw it as a means of fusing 
art and liturgy: 


Those souls that hate the strength 
that mine has 
Steeled in the School of old Aquinas. 
Finnegans Wake is a drama of speech it- 



















































self, a drama which is carefully related to 
the liturgy of the Mass. A wake of course 
is a secular ritual of communion between 
the living and the dead. In the same way 
The Cocktail Party is, like The Waste 
Land, a liturgical drama representing the 
community of men in the Mystical Body. 
This profound ‘sense of liturgical drama, 
arrived at through the contemplation of 
the universal drama of speech itself, was 
implicit in the revolution of the Word 
which began with Flaubert. Certainly 
from Baudelaire to Joyce and Eliot poetry 
has become more and more essentially 
dramatic. And that the drama is not felt 
to inhere in the common speech rather 
than in the individual talent is less an af- 
fair of doctrinal adhesion than cultural 
situation. 

This much has to be said in order to 
place the defect common to all these 
commentators on Eliot. They do not see 
the prime relevance of Eliot’s French 
masters. They recognize Eliot's poetry as 
effecting a complete break with the Eng- 
lish nineteenth century but they fail to 
see it as having restored English poetry to 
the main European tradition at a time 
when European poetry was at a new peak 
of achievemnet. In actual fact, Eliot has 
carried poetry above the symbolist level. 
He had to develop it in order to assimi- 
late it. The French as yet have nothing 
comparable to the Wake or to Four Quar- 
tets. 

The first two books on Eliot, those of 
MacGreevy and Williamson, significantly 
show some sense of Laforgue’s influence. 
The critics and poets of the twenties felt 
more obliged than their successors to 
investigate the French writers. The ex- 
patriates from England and America were 
still in Paris. But MacGreevy and Wil- 
liamson stress Eliot’s debt to Laforgue’s 
ironic sensibility and stop there. There is 
no English study of Laforgue’s tech- 
niques. (The superficial way in which a 
Hart Crane or a Wallace Stevens has felt 
the French impact is a good index of the 
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situation.) MacGreevy writes breezily and 
patronizingly of Eliot as a stiffly pedan- 
tic and Puritanic Bostonian of real prom. 





ise, and concludes with an excellent cri. | 


tique of the wobbly aspects of The Cri- 
terion. 

Hugh Ross Williamson writes as an 
Eliot enthusiast who finds him especially 
congenial as a Christian poet in a period 
of atheistic dryness, greeting Ash-Wedne;. 
day as “the inevitable sequel to The Waste 
Land.” Religious affinity at least enabled 
Williamson to deflate the pseudo-image 
of the poet as an apostle of disgust and 
despair. And it was as such that Eliot 
was often acknowledged in the twenties, 
so that his devotees in the thirties and 
forties were mainly younger men who 
had not read him in the twenties. 

F. O. Mathiessen’s study is the only 


— 


one which has attempted an interfusion | 


of Eliot’s prose and poetry. This is car- 
ried out in useful detail and with none 
of the affected pretence that there are 
great discrepancies between Eliot's prose 
and verse. The trick of concealing pro- 
fundity in a paradoxical preference for 
the prose or the verse effectually dates 
the exponent as a lazy non-reader of Eliot 
in the thirties. It was then a popular 
dodge for suggesting great travail of 
judgment. A_ better dodge nowadays 
would be to prefer his Practical Cats to 
everything else. 

Matthiessen gives in effect a good lec- 
ture survey of Eliot without personal in- 
sight at any point. The result is that he 
affords no critical judgments of interest 
and can produce such remarks as: “Maur- 
der in the Cathedral, like many of the 
morality plays, is a drama of temptation, 
but Becket as the great archbishop 
proves superior to his tempters.” But the 
book is full of permanently useful infor- 
mation about aspects of Eliot's erudition 
and intentions in his verse. 

Raymond Preston provides what is s0 
far the most complete apparatus of col- 
lateral readings and references to Four 
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Quartets. His task would have been much 
simpler as well as more rewarding had 
he known the place of Mallarmé, Valéry, 
and Joyce in that poem. For example, 
nobody has noticed or even inquired who 
are the speakers of the Quartets. For The 
Waste Land Eliot very fortunately ex- 
plained that all the characters meet in 
Tiresias. But in the Quwartets it appears 
that as in Finnegans Wake the landscapes 
are the speakers—permanent modalities 
of human The doctrine of 
poetic impersonality can go no further. 
But in reaching this limit it has achieved 
a universal grasp in which each kind of 
created thing is allowed its own kind of 
voice. Eliot has never allowed any tech- 
nique of Joyce to escape him since 1922 
when he said of Ulysses: “In using the 
myth, in manipulating a continuous 
parallel between contemporaneity and an- 
tiquity, Mr. Joyce is pursuing a method 
which others must pursue after him. They 
will not be imitators, any more than the 
scientist who uses the discoveries of Ein- 
stein in pursuing his own, independent, 
further investigations.” Technically The 
Waste Land is as much in debt to Ulysses 
as Four Quartets and The Cocktail Party 
to the Wake. 

E. M. Stephenson seems to have pest- 
ered Eliot a good deal with the manu- 
script sections of her book noting that 
“his amendments were so often made 
humourously,” and wonder. The 
factual helps provided by Eliot are, how- 
ever, what gives the book its occasional 
interest. 

The late Reid MacCallum’s essay con- 
ducts a careful investigation of the time 
philosophy in the Qwartets and makes 
interesting use of Souriau’s Le Temps. 
Eliot's own philosophical interest in the 
time problems raised by Bergson and 
Einstein certainly gives point to Mac- 
Callum’s discussion. And any reader of 
Bergson’s “Introduction to Metaphysics” 
will be struck by many similarities to the 
Quartets. Eliot has always been con- 
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vinced that it is the poet’s task to ex- 
press the greatest intensity of experience 
of his time based on whatever his time 
happened to believe. 

March and Tambimuttu’s Symposium 
for Eliot’s sixtieth birthday has received 
little discussion. It is a medley of items 
some of which are of great interest. The 
composite picture is a huge landscape of 
his time varying from shots of Eliot 
putting firecrackers in the Faber and 
Faber coal scuttle at a board meeting, to 
his impact on modern Hindustani poets. 
What does emerge decisively is the fact 
of his encyclopedic interests and a cos- 
mopolitan range of contact and influence 
which is unparalleled. Luciano Anceschi 
sees him as ‘the Dante of the crisis of 
our time’ opening up a “path from La- 
forgue to Dante,’ and puts him in a 
European perspective that is notably 
lacking in current English criticism of 
his poetry. 

Leonard Unger’s anthology of essays 
on Eliot has the merit of making availa- 
ble in chronological order a good deal 
that has from the first been inaccessible 
to most readers. And the chronological 
method provides a sort of cultural log 
from 1919 to 1948. Not a reassuring one. 
Offering only three pages from Pound's 
writing on Eliot is scarcely excusable and 
is on a par with the Joyce fan’s boycott 
of Wyndham Lewis on Joyce. The care- 
fully qualified enthusiasm of Jonson vis- 
a-vis Shakespeare or of Coleridge on 
Wordsworth are still worth all the vol- 
umes of idolatry. They have the limited 
but timeless precision of the great fellow- 
practitioner and colleague. 

Rajan’s symposium of essays is evenly 
divided into exegesis and discussion and 
needs to be known by any student of 
Eliot. The same cannot be said for Eliza- 
beth Drew’s book, which is labelled “a 
voyage of discovery into the creative 
process.” Such an undertaking with ref- 
erence to Eliot’s poetry must begin where 
Elizabeth Drew has never been—namely 


in the epistemology and psychology of 
Aristotle. Joyce saw from the first that 
the creative process is an analogy of the 
cognitive process. And Eliot has followed 
him. Witness “Animula.” 

Helen Gardner's work 
factory though seldom geared to any par- 
ity of insight into the problems which 
Eliot has confronted in his poetry. She 
is the first Eliot commentator however 
to discuss the implications of the criti- 
cism and poetry with reference to the 
historical development of English poetic 
rhythms, so that her first chapter is the 
most interesting. She seems not to be 
aware that Eliot is indebted to Pound in 
this department above all, and makes no 
use of Pound’s insights which Eliot has 
followed for the most part. 

Looking over the entire field of Eliot 
criticism, it must be said, then, that when 
there is a complete grasp of the French 
from Flaubert to Valéry 
then serious criticism not only of Eliot 
but of Joyce and Pound will be possible. 
Till then we shall get exegesis conducted 


is more satis- 


achievement 


at a reverent distance from the poetic 
intention. 

—HERBERT MARSHALL MCLUHAN 
St. Michael College 
University of Toronto 





Nocturnen. By Ida Friederike Gorres, Frank- 
fort: Knecht. 


Following closely upon the publication 
of Theodor Haecker’s diaries, Tag und 
Nachtbicher (Journals and Nocturnals), 
another book has appeared under a some- 
what similar title: Nocturnen (Nocturns) 
by Ida Gérres. This rather unfortunate co- 
incidence in title corresponds to a coinci- 
dence in forma: both are diaries of well- 
known German Catholic writers, both were 
written mostly by night and during the same 
period, that is, during the last war. But 
while the title of Haecker’s book has a 
threefold symbolic meaning as the text re- 
veals, the diary of Ida Gérres does not re- 
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fer at all to the title, nor does she give 
any explanation for what might seem mere. 
ly an imitation of Haecker, although she 
begins her work with a seven-page apology, 

But this coincidence is certainly quite 
spontaneous and therefore characteristic. It 
shows how notably writing in diary form 
has become an existentialist fashion, an 
expedient of our age, which no longer has 
the time and patience, nor the knowledge 
for great systems. Someone has said that 
diaries are the literary genre of the jail, the 
last weapon for the defense of individual 
liberty. It seems to be also sometimes a 
kind of revenge against a fate which has 
not given one the chance to play the role 
in life which he now wants to act at least 
on paper. 

There are some diaries [Ida Gérres 
says} which are the chronicle, mirror 
and quintessence of the lived life, and 
there are others which are only the 
playground of the unlived, of dreams, 
desires, magic illuminations. There 
are the storehouses of the busy col- 
lectors, and there are the diaries which 
contain only suppressed complaints, 
indirections, unending fruitless dis- 
cussion turning around itself, vagrant 
and impotent. 

Her own diary is none of these. It is 
good that she begins her work with an 
apology, forewarning the reader and an- 
swering in advance all the criticism which 
may arise against the publication of such a 
diary, which is merely a “sketchbook, not 
an art gallery, primary material not final 
product.” But it is precisely this fragmen- 
tary, casual, irregular character which is 
proof of its authenticity. In comparison with 
Haecker’s her style is anything but perfect. 
Often deep philosophical meditations and 
beautiful descriptions of landscapes are 
suddenly interrupted by exclamations in 
the idiom of the Austrian countryside, 
where she was born, by English expressions 
learned from her nurses, by the French of 
her convent education or the Latin of the 
liturgy. It is true that these idioms are 
often refreshing and lively, that the foreign 
terms are precisely to the point, neverthe- 
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less, they are often more confusing than 
helpful, so that it is not an unmixed 
pleasure but something of an effort to 
work through her many exclamations, 
question marks, dots and dashes. She her- 
self admits: 

I have not yet found my language; 
the one I am “using” is nothing but 
an expedient, a hindrance, and a dis- 
guise, like a strange dress, fitting 
neither in front nor in back, almost 
like a strange body, in which one can- 
not move. 

The reviewer of the Nocturnen in the 
Neues Abendland (July, 1949) may be 
tight when he states: “Hardly any German 
writer since the romantic period has had 
the courage to make such pretentious state- 
ments in such fragmentary form.” 

One might wonder whether it is not mere 
curiosity which attracts one to read these 
diaries, the rather indiscreet desire to “check 
up” on the author, to discover whether her 
private life is in accord with her published 
opinions, an accord which is so strongly 
demanded by modern readers. If so, they will 
be disappointed. There is almost nothing to 
be learned about the private life of this 
eminent representative of the growing 
feminine element in the leadership of the 
Catholic intellectual world, who aroused 
such scandal with her public “Letter to the 
Church” (Frankfurter Hefte, November, 
1946; translated into English in the Dublin 
Review, Winter, 1949) and with it helped 
so much to effect a closer relation between 
priest and laity. 

There is, of course, no system in her 
thought. The diaries do not pretend to be 
more than reflections of impressions and 
intuitions which reveal an astonishing in- 
sight into the essence of things and their 
relationships. With admirable sincerity she 
always seeks the causes and where she can- 
not find an answer, she prefers to leave the 
question open, rather than to give a cheap 
solution. This “metaphysical realism” takes 
up arms against all false sophistications, 
against all prejudiced and presumptuous 
criticism of the past, against all sentimen- 
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tality and false simplicity in religion, and 
against contemporary catchwords. 

Her experiences of Nazi government and 
war have formed her sometimes frighten- 
ing pessimism concerning modern man: 

It is still hard for me to believe in 
such a failure—I cannot call it other- 
wise—of God as creator . . . Perhaps 
the individual soul is not valuable 
actually, but only potentially. Even this 
is terribly difficult to understand: that 
every—actually every—man bears in 
himself this potency and destination. 
Man, as he is, is really the strongest 
objection against God. That God 
should not bring about something bet- 
ter than this—even potentially, since 
this potentiality is realized only in 
part, perhaps only in fragment. 

Ida Gérres brings strongly to mind cer- 
tain words of Haecker when she writes a 
bitter gloss on the fatal splitting of mod- 
ern man in his various functions, which in 
a similar way becomes apparent also in the 
Church as a whole, where faith, charity and 
knowledge have fallen apart, so that all the 
virtues have become fruitless and stubborn 
and the seer no longer knows how to give 
counsel, or to comfort the sorrowful, but is 
merely a Cassandra. 

She insists that nothing is more destruc- 
tive than a Christianity without a Church. 
Her scepticism leads her to recognize the 
necessity of an authority, a law, to which 
man is bound. But the same scepticism to- 
wards the bearers of authority, her knowl- 
edge of their limitations, saves her, on the 
other hand, from absolutizing their author- 
ity. 

She blames the Church for the too close 
union with bourgeois conventionality, 
which left natural attitudes and natural be- 
havior so to say without any legal right of 
existence in the living Christianity. She also 
blames the Church for having stifled the 
sphere of the nature-soul, the “white 
gnosis’: 

The supposition that Hitler may be 
a reborn creature of an earlier age in 
which there were only blood, forebod- 
ing, magic, and magical knowledge, 

full of hate against all light, all aware- 


ness, all spirituality and conscience, 
and full also of power and fascina- 
tion over it, power from the “depths 
of the well,” in comparison with which 
all later civilized power is pale, arti- 


ficial, impotent and rootless . . . This 
idea confirms my presentiment, which I 
always held and repeatedly defended, 
that Christianity, in so far as it has 
been realized on this earth, has left a 
“breach” by the suppression of this di- 
mension: and precisely through this 
breach there press today the forces, long 
ago declared dead, to overwhelm us 
again . . . Is there still salvation only 
through Christian faith, through Chris- 
tian sobriety and sense of reality? What 
if the Christian were to add to the 
“bright” knowledge of faith in the 
spiritual realities also the pagan’s 
“dark” knowledge of life and nature? 


She simply refuses to admit that we are 
at the end of the world, and she finds a 
very good reason: 


But this new—yes new—solidarity 
of the faithful with the “world” 
(which is also God's beloved creation) 
in the midst of the saeculum,—that 
which He entrusted to us—is this 
solidarity not something real, a truly 
new phase of the Christian conscience, 
an authentic enlargement and deepen- 
ing of our understanding of what He 
wants from us, of what the “good 
news’’ means to all creation... ? It 
seems to me, that the realization of 
Christian faith is still so embryonic, 
still in its infant shoes, hardly past the 
first rude experiments . . . that it seems 
incredible that God should put an end 
to the whole business now so soon, 
instead of waiting still a little while 
to allow the leaven of the Gospel to 
grow ... like a gardener who has not 
patience to await the maturity of his 
cultivation. 


But not satisfied with sentimental reasons, 
she has even a theological one. It is in- 
deed comforting to hear what she says 
again and again ahout the amor complacen- 
tiae with which God loves man, who is still, 
in spite of all and forever, capax Dei: 


Today I was at the exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament in Stella Maris. The 
infinitely comforting assurance came 
to me that the Lord does not love us 
only with pastoral, pedagogical or 
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otherwise benevolent love, but also 
with the love of complacency—us, me, 
everybody. We are “beautiful” in His 
eyes, we are “good” in His Sight, yes 
in spite of all, because He sees the 
value which He has “put upon us” in 
the truest sense of the word. No, one 
should not exaggerate the incommen- 
surable and so to say arbitrary charac- 
ter of the love of God for us. We are 
not only dust and ashes before Him, 
it is His “pleasure to be among the 
children of men.”” He sees in us “the 
work of His Hands” in spite of all 
that we have made out of ourselves— 
and look, it was very good! From 
this follows, however, how unmerci- 
fully He must regard every rejection 
of another man, created, sanctified and 
loved by Him. 

The Protestant contempt for justification 
by good works seems to her to have led to 
an autonomous ethic and an idolization of 
duty; the Catholic emphasis on good works, 
however, came to be concentrated princi- 
pally on devotional practices, so that it 
led to contempt for ethic and an imagined 
superiority to it. She defines this well: 

In the Protestant diaspora the 
temptation is [to believe} that one 
can be an honest man without being a 
Christian; in strict Catholic countries 
—that one can be a Christian without 
being an honest man. 

And against the dominant fashion to 
speak in catchwords about “the venture of 
faith,” “the insecurity of Christian exist- 
ence,” she tries to awaken and reinforce 
the confidence in the certainty of faith, 
where no longer can anything go amiss. 

The crucial problem for Ida Gérres has 
always been the choice between the mon- 
astic and the married state. It appeared 
from earlier writings (cf. The Cloister and 
the World, New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1935) that she intended to remain in the 
“third state,” that of the unmarried lay- 
woman in the world, dedicating her whole 
life to works of religion, above all Catho- 
lic education. Then suddenly she an- 
nounced her marriage, and now she writes 
in her diary that there is a kind of asceticism 
or spirituality which is at bottom nothing 















but an endeavor for a proud emancipation 
from these three humiliations: 
body; to be a sexual, that is a half, being; 
to be a social being, that is conditioned by 
and needing others. 


The aspiration for “apathy” derives 
from stoic and Buddhist motives as 
well as from Christian . . . In times 
when the escape from the world was 
easy and self-evident, the temptation 
to it must have been very great. The 
stoic in this sense searchs, after all, 
for the easier way, not the more 
heroic; in spite of great expenses in 
the beginning it is the cheaper in the 
long run. The cross of the man who 
remains in the world is the incessant 
experience of what the other has al- 
ready long known: the insufficiency 
and confusion of this world, the am- 
biguity of all good things and especial- 
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than Francis? Why does his love for 
animals attract the world’s attention 
so much that they see his essence con- 
fined to it—not, however his love for 
the Crucified? Why his pretended pro- 
test against the rich Church, not, how- 
ever, his almost blind obedience to 
authority? Why his hymn to the sun, 
and not his terrifying massive self- 
torture? Why does he himself so to say 
block off the sight of his essence? 
The saints, above all the Blessed Virgin, 
should not become a mere idea, an achetype, 
the author warns. We must preserve our 
veneration for the humanity of the Mother 
of God as a concrete person, otherwise we 
will lose the consolation of realizing that 
her human nature is capable of such exal- 
tation (as appeared at Lourdes and Fati- 
ma), that human nature which she has in 
common with us. 





ly of those which are most precious, 
the identity almost of love and pain, 
the inevitable renunciation and separa- 
tion involved in the very act of having 
and holding. 


Ida Gérres’ interest centers on the phe- 
nomenon of sanctity. Most of her writings 
are concerned with the interpretation of 
saints. Her book Das Verborgene Antlitz 
(The Hidden Face, Freiburg, Herder, 1944) 
is said to be the best ever written on St. 
Thérése of Lisieux. Also in her diaries she 
continuously meditates about this or that 
saint. So she writes: 


It is really attractive to elaborate 
the sanctity of Albert the Great which 
appears quite different from that of 
St. Francis for example: completely un- 
charismatic, undramatic, wonderfully 
discreet and almost invisible. Really 
very German—how comforting to be 
able to say even once in such a sense 
“typically German”! . . . St. Francis 
fascinates the world not because he is 
a saint, but in spite of being a saint. 
Very suspicious for a Christian saint! 
He is for the world something like a 
screen which they put before Christ, 
because they believe they can separate 
the Christian in him from Christ, be- 
cause they play off Francis against 
Christ. Look, they say, he was just the 
same but without any abstruse claim 
of divinity, consequently even Christ 
was perhaps not more, nothing more 





There came to me suddenly the 
startling question, almost like a swift 
insight: was perhaps the Mother of 
God in her natural being just like 
Bernadette? That is, was it possible 
only for such a colossal, absolutely un- 
shakable simplicity and unconscious- 
ness to bear humanly such grace with- 
out getting out of joint? Did the hu- 
man vessel have to be of this kind in 
order to support such an overburden 
of grace? A very curious sidelight, but 
not completely to be rejected. 

She considers the project of writing 


book on Cardinal Newman: 


It becomes ever more clear that, if 
I shall write a book on Newman at all, 
then it will be on Newman as saint. 
The essential thing about him is, that 
he was a victim, une dme détruite, a 
soul battered by God in spite of all 
his humanistic and classical harmonies 
and the like. That is only foreground. 
The drama is all inside. The first con- 
version was like a lightning flash 
which disturbed his earthroots com- 
pletely and forever and all later calam- 
ities are nothing else but the neces- 
sary development of this event... 
What would he have become without 
it? Richer, warmer, more intense and 
manifold or merely a cool, introverted, 
prematurely aged scholar? The grace 
which overcame him is extreme 
wounding and exaltation in one. 
Without his conversion he would per- 






























haps have become something more per- 

fect, but on a lower level. 

It is interesting to learn how she judges 
her colleagues in the field of contemporary 
Catholic literature: 


Strange, however unequal Chesterton 
and Péguy are, this is one of the few 
points of concordance which unites 
them: that each of them was original- 
ly and primarily with the deepest and 
strongest part of his talent a poet, a 
chroniqueur, as Chesterton’s incom- 
parably splendid and glorious ballads 
prove. And each of them sacrificed the 
poet in him for the fighter, even for 
the polemicist, for the satirist, the 
preacher. It is as in my ancient alle- 
gory of the gardener who in his secret 
garden cultivates potatoes, cabbages and 
turnips instead of roses, irises and 
poppies, because the poor men are so 
hungry. Certainly, in Chesterton the 
potatoes are so to say still of silver and 
the pumpkins still pure gold. With 
Péguy there blossoms sometimes 
prodigally a rose hedge between dull 
vegetable fields. Is it now a pity or 
not? 

Her aristocratic birth manifests itself 
when she rises finally to the defense of 
riches: 

There are also virtues of rich men, 
which are nowadays often deliberate- 
ly ignored: generosity to the extent 
magnificentia, a sense of quality, a 
certain inner liberty and disengage- 
ment which leaves room for higher 
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Love as a demonstration to show His 
defeat, His superfluity! 
One would hardly do justice to the 


variety of Ida Gérres’ interest if one did 
not indicate also the range and beauty of 
her reflections on aesthetics and on nature. 
The very opening of the diary is a defini- 
tion of the nature of beauty: 


The beautiful—the point where the 
invisible becomes visible. As charac- 
teristic of such encounter I always feel 
the peace, the indescribable easing of 
the heart, which recognizes, with a 
deep breath of relief—thus should it 
be, this is right. Sometimes I feel that 
one discovers then a special quality, 
which for my own use I call “magic.” 
The “magical” is perhaps that face of 
beauty which cannot be perceived by 
taste or aesthetic judgment, but chief- 
ly by imagination, which is the power 
to see the hidden thing, that which 
does not lie open to the eye of every 
man, but which only he perceives who 
has “eyes to see.’’ But, note it well: 
“perceives,” not “thinks into” or 
“reads into.” Imagination seems to me 
primarily a conceptive power which 
receives impressions clearly, not a pro- 
ductive power. That which is per- 
ceptible in such a way is a great mys- 
tery; the invisible face of the creature, 
which is nevertheless a face, therefore 
essentially visible, but elusive, “evi- 
dently hiding” itself like the figures 
in a picture puzzle. 


One of the most beautiful apercus, per- 


things, self-reliance in a positive sense, 
lack of envy, a sense of dignity and 
responsibility. 


fect both in thought and style, is the de- 
scription of the plants covered by hoar- 
frost and the analogy she draws therefrom: 
















The aristocratic attitude, however, leads 
her too far in her criticism of the great 
relief work of the UNRRA which she calls 
“a ghoulish theater, sheer Meyrinck figures, 
a muddy menegerie, puffed up by horrible 
fleshiness,” a very unjustified criticism for 
which she gives, however, a deeper rea- 
son: 

I noticed the strange perversion and 
caricature which overtakes the “practi- 
cal charity” of humanitarians, social- 
ists, etc., when it is more or less ag- 
gressively turned against Christian 

love. The devil must enjoy it; charity 
as a weapon against the love of Christ! 


Hoar-frost is a wonderful symbol of 
grace. There is nothing uglier than 
faded winter shrubbery—but with hoar- 
frost everything turns to a miracle of 
splendor . . . And it is not that the 
plants are somehow transformed or 
decorated, but simply that the hoar- 
frost brings out the individual form 
of each of them . . . And one wonders 
whether the horrid “average man,” 
above whom one is so accustomed 
to rate oneself, may not in reality, that 
is in the loving glance of God, look 
exactly thus—not gilded with mere- 
tricious perfection, but his real form 
in this glance showing clear and genu- 
ine. 
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One could ask oneself, finally, what is 
the deeper value of this book—besides the 
interest which it holds for the rather in- 
discreet seeker after revelations of the 
author's private life, and besides the pro- 
fessional interest for the historian of litera- 
ture who will enjoy her sharp criticisms 
of modern books. What is it, then, that 
justifies the publication of these diaries? 

It could almost arouse scandal, or at 
least envy, that there should be a human 
being in the midst of the world war, who 
seems to have had nothing to do but read 
novels and write little notes, who seems 
not to care about the war at all, who at 
Jeast does not mention it in her diaries— 
except occasionally here and there a can- 
non shot from beyond the frontier to indi- 
cate time and place of her writing. In op- 
position to Haecker’s diaries, it is not the 
historical, political situation which pre- 
occupies the mind of Ida Gérres, but only 
the existence of the Christian in this world, 
the Christian who is always essentially in 
the world, but not of the world. 

Yet when one has finished these diaries, 
one sees that what appeared originally a 
scandal, is, in reality, the great consola- 
tion which they offer us. For they show 
us that in spite of war, terror and misery 
there is a private life, which nothing can 
suffocate, which continues to exist in how- 
ever slight a frame, and which continues 
to demand from each one of us to search 
for the truth, which means not only to 
solve practically the difficulties of the mo- 
ment, but also to comprehend them spiritu- 
ally, to order them, to use them as stones 
for the construction of the spiritual king- 
dom of God. Just in such times, we have 
not only the right, but also the duty to 
lead both a private and a spiritual life. To 
preach this duty, from which nothing can 
absolve us, is the purpose and justification 
of the Nocturnen. 


—Eva-MariA JUNG 


University of Notre Dame 
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St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and Other 
Plays. By Henri Ghéon and Henri 
Brochet. Transl. by Olive and Marcus 
Goldman. Longmans Green. $2.50. 


This is a collection of seven little plays 
—three by the late Henri Ghéon and four 
by his successor Henri Brochet in the 
new—and very old—manner, which has 
sparked the French theater and Catholic 
theater throughout a great part of the 
world. 

They are little plays only in the sense 
that they occupy the stage for but a short 
time and require little in the way of sets 
and costumes. But they are very big in the 
sense that they tackle many problems and 
offer something of a solution—all with 
a startling simplicity. Mass production is 
the theme of The Sausage Maker's Inter- 
lude; spiritual direction underlies Parade 
at the Devil’s Bridge, and so forth. 

The Ghéon touch is in the pure the- 
atricality of presentation. None of the 
matters dealt with are social or national 
problems. They are all highly personal- 
ized problems affecting two or three peo- 
ple who dance or stumble or plod across 
the stage. We might walk through simi- 
lar problems in fact, but our dreams or 
idealizations do strange things to our 
feet and Ghéon makes it all believable. 
M. Brochet, at least in this volume, is so 
much an extension of Henri, the first, 
that it is difficult to remember who wrote 
which of the plays included. 

Henri Ghéon rediscovered his child- 
hood faith in World War I and saw the 
problems of the world with such clarity 
and simplicity that his plays of men’s 
foibles border on what we now call farce. 
His novelty consists in the freedom one 
uses in talking to children. He borrows 
from everywhere—a property man from 
the Chinese theater, spiritual symbols 
from the middle ages, stylism from the 
Elizabethans — anything from anywhere 
and throws it in. But it doesn’t become 
a hodge-podge for all that. It is a chal- 


lenge to the audience or reader who sud- 
denly finds himself believing that any- 
thing can happen because nearly every- 
thing does in one way or another. And 
it is such a relief to find pure theater with 
dozens of rigid conventions thrown away 
that one sees the curtain fall with a sense 
of wonder and sheer pleasure. The realiza- 
tion of having seen something very clear- 
ly by way of a moral usually comes as a 
theatrical “double-take.” 

Ghéon and Brochet are entertaining 
first. The plays of the former included 
in this volume are all on the lighter side 
and that is very good because most Amer- 
icans know him from heavier and more 
sustained works. Brochet, on the other 
hand, is offered to us under many facets 
because he is relatively unknown in Eng- 
lish. 

For those interested in production (and 
every play worthy of the name cries for 
production) the translators are to be 
commended in that they actually played 
these pieces before publication. That 
means that the troubles of translating 
into a different idiom and the acting 
“bugs” which infest untried plays are all 
worked out. It may take a little courage 
because of our conventional bonds to pro- 
duce these plays far and wide but the re- 
sults will be eminently worth the risk. 


—URBAN NAGLE, O.P. 





Give Beauty Back. By Francis X. Connolly. 
Dutton. $2.75. 

A Golden Girl. By Harry Sylvester. Har- 
court. $3.00. 
The Lost Traveller. 
Viking. $3.00. 
The fact of conversion—whether it is 
strictly speaking a religious conversion or 
some other kind of conversion within the 
heart of man—can be a literary fact of the 
greatest significance. Actually, I 


By Antonia White. 


cannot 


think of a single recent novel which I have 
tead (and which I would want to think 
about again) that does not, somehow, in- 
volve the concept of conversio. Note that 
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I say that the fact of conversion can be a 
significant literary fact. This means that 
in the hands of a literary artist the human 
and supernatural battle which takes place 
in struggling man can become an ever-fresh 
source-spring of artistic material. Some 
deep change in man’s mind or man’s be- 
ing can be, and has been in the history of 
the novel, a theme which has challanged 
the greatest writers. Regrettably, the most 
lofty conversions, religiously speaking, have 
not necessarily resulted—when used as 
themes in fiction—in the greatest novels; 
and, conversely, some pretty thin conver- 
sions, religiously speaking, have sometimes 
been explored in some first rate writing. 
These observations are used by way of 
introduction to these three apparently di- 
verse novels. Had I included such other 
recent works as Crawford Power’s The En- 
counter and Leon Z. Surmelian’s 98.6 some 
additional divertissement might be dis- 
played on conversion themes as they are 
currently being used. But the trilogy at 
hand already offers sufficient variation on 
a theme—enough, I hope to illustrate a few 
general directions, failures, and successes. 
Francis X. Connolly’s Give Beauty Back 
is, at first glance, the easiest to evaluate. 
The very title, if you remember ‘The Gol- 
den Echo,” will already suggest that this 
novel has something to do with an artist's 
conversion of mind and heart. It is the 
story of the artist Ransom Gilby’s search 
for meaning and truth (for a way to give 
his beauty back to God) amidst the chaos 
and despair and vacuous successes of mod- 
ern living. The artist’s friend, Ted Shaw, 
is more content with modern life, more 
easily adapted to its needs and demands. 
Throughout the novel a contrast and a con- 
flict is set up between these two ways of 
life. The artist’s conversion to many things 
(including religion, the simple life with 
simple people, and an art which is religi- 
ously motivated) is the principal theme 
of the book; and the counter-theme is the 
effect of the artist's conversion to all this 
upon the more prosaic friend. The main 
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theme is worked out with good—if some- 
what romantic—effect; and the counter 
theme (by means of a somewhat cryptic 
epilogue to the book) leaves Ted Shaw 
speculating on the sun which comes “With- 
out a thunderclap . . . revealing the giddy 
vista, the unsuspected recess, the plume 
and cleft of waterfalls, the ruined temples 
restored by night. It goes as quietly, leav- 
ing burnt eyes and a spirit wounded, whose 
wound only Delight can heal, and Beauty 
cauterize.”” 


It is hardly fair to single out such a 
purplish bit, but maybe this ending of the 
novel is more telling than any other single 
passage of the book. It suggests a certain 
unreality and an abstract quality which one 
would like Mr. Connolly to avoid. Al- 
ready in this first novel, the author has 
displayed that he can write with vigor and 
reality; he has shown that themes of con- 
version can be used with success in a novel. 
Ironically enough, where he seems to slip 
is where his treatment becomes, on the 
one hand, hyperliterary or, on the other, 
his theme gets out of control as he be- 
comes somewhat didactic or romantic. 

It’s pretty hard to know (especially after 
such a slick job as “A Thousand Summers” 
recently published in Colliers) just what 
to think of Harry Sylvester. If I grasp Mr. 
Sylvester's intent in A Golden Girl. I think 
he is trying to show how the impact of a 
single person’s life can change or charge 
other people’s lives. Whether the golden 
girl, Terry Morley, brings about any kind 
of permanent change (or conversio) in the 
principal people she encounters (Murdock, 
a mining manager; Shaw, an embassy at- 
taché; Conway, a salesman for 
American valves; and Ortiz, a famous tor- 
rero) is somewhat doubtful. Messrs. Con- 
way and Ortiz wind up quite dead—the 
American (in the words of Shaw) having 
turned out to be “a kind of hero by indi- 
rection or inadvertently or through sub- 
limation or some damned thing.” Shaw 
himself admits to having got religion or 
something: “Call it Terry,” he says, “if 


foreign 
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you want. Call it the old Spaniards I once 
spoke of. But call it Terry mostly—what- 
ever she’s got and the way she’s perverted 
it. But it’s there. Not all of us would 
have been around if it had been just the 
bed.” And Murdock himself finds his own 
life confused and ironically enlarged by 
his association with Terry and his not too 
clear recognition that he, too, loved her. 
Murdock tries to vent his fury by taunting 
Shaw, but Shaw has some pretty good 
comebacks: “We're here [in Lima} for the 
same reason people stay in the Church 
when they know it reeks. For the same 
reason we serve the United States when 
its citizens act like fools or beasts or its 
statesmen like small boys in a washroom. 
Because there is or was—living or even 
perhaps dying—something pure and _ sus- 
taining in them, in her. Is there any of us 
who hasn’t grown because of her, even 
from just knowing her, whether biblically 
or not?”’ Murdock’s final irony is to sug- 
gest that Terry (“Beauty and the beast, 
you know’) will probably reform the old 
roué, Malison, with whom she has fled 
from Lima. But this taunt is twisted 
against him by Shaw with the comment 
that she might save Malison’s soul but that 
it was too late for her to save Murdock’s 
or Shaw’s. On this note of irony the novel 
ends. 


Now I hope that such a brutally brief 
resumé does not do an injustice to Mr. 
Sylvester because I think he has taken a 
rather subtle and very difficult 
theme. To put it most obviously, it is that 
in human affairs the least expected agent 
may be used in some Divine scheme to 
bring about an awakening in man’s hearts. 


surely 


Perhaps it is an irony of God—as well 
as of Mr. Sylvester's book—that sometimes 
such agents do not too clearly bear the 
mark of evil or of good. From all proper 
standards, Terry Morley would not ordi- 
narily be looked upon as the agent of a 
religious or moral awakening. Yet with all 
the admixture in her character, she has 
had an impact on men which has caused 





a change, apparently, for the good. In 
short, it seems that for Mr. Sylvester, as 
for M. Claudel, God does write straight 
with crooked lines. The difficulty seems 
to be that the crooked and the straight are 
so confused in A Golden Girl that the 
reader (creative as he may try to be) is 
finally left in something of an ironic maze. 
I don’t mean anything as simple-minded as 
that Mr. Sylvester should have figured out 
a bang-up, didactic ending for the book; 
but I do mean that with a little more care 
and artistry the delineations of this book 
might have been more successfully drawn. 
Though the book is finally not a success, 
Mr. Sylvester should be recognized for 
having attempted something subtle and 
difficult. Perhaps what was needed was a 
little more time and care; for there are 
some shoddy passages—more frequent than 
in earlier works. 


For those accustomed to the shock-re- 
action to Mr. Sylvester, this book will ful- 
fill their hopes. For those who found some- 
thing moving and finely wrought in Day- 
spring, A Golden Girl will be rather a 
disappointment but also a faintly hinted 
promise. 


When an author waits fifteen years after 
a successful first novel to give us a second 
one, that author has something to say. It 
was fifteen years ago that a noteworthy 
first novel, Frost in May by Antonia White 
appeared; it was recognized both in Amer- 
ica and in England as a first class piece of 
writing. Now again in her second novel, 
The Lost Traveller, Miss White proves 
herself a writer of distinction, sensitivity, 
and _ insight. 

Miss White’s use of “conversion” themes 
is the subtlest and shows the greatest in- 
sight among the novels here considered. 
On the obvious level, The Lost Traveller, 
concerns a family (mother, father, and 
daughter) which has been converted to 
Catholicism. Yet what is important about 
the development of this novel is not this 
essential fact but the portrayal of the 
trials and tragedies and even wrongs which 
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bring about the deeper and more lasting 
conversion of these converts. Anyone who 
does not see that a convert is often tried 
by fire should refer to Miss White’s own 
“Smoking Flax: The Story of a Reconver- 
sion” which appears in the August issue 
of The Month. There she has recounted 
with ruthless sincerity the sufferings and 
anguish and doubts of the convert’s way. 
Though not indispensable, the reading of 
“Smoking Flax’ will surely enhance the 
reader's grasp of the new novel. 


Claude Batchelor is the self-made man 
in many ways. Coming from a poor family, 
he builds for himself a reputation as a 
teacher and earns enough to take care of 
his own family and his father and mother 
in comfort. When he independently le- 
velops an interest in Catholicism, he pur- 
sues this interest with logic and determina- 
tion, finally entering the Church—although 
he knows that his Roman Catholicism will 
hardly help his position or advancement in 
the academic and social world. Shortly 
after his conversion, his wife, Isabel, and 
his daughter, Clara, also enter the Church. 
The core of the novel is concerned with 
the unfolding of these three lives after 
they are in the Church. Each character in 
its turn comes to a recognition of its mean- 
ing in relation to the other characters; 
and this becomes an exceedingly subtle 
business since Miss White is able to por- 
tray her characters deeply, sympathetically, 
and wholly. In the end we are not given 
a conventionally happy or completely fig- 
ured out ending—because Miss White is 
not that kind of a novelist. But we are 
given the sense that each of the principal 
characters, through his or her particular 
anguish, has at hand adequate material and 
strength, sufficient and deep enough ex- 
perience, to face the world. It is not with- 
out significance that Miss White put a 
line from St. Augustine as a forward to 
this book: “In the sojourning of this 
carnal life each man carries his own heart 
and every heart is closed to every other 
heart.” With a fine sensitiveness, Miss 
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White shows us how each of the three 
principal characters comes to terms with 
the heart. What I found impressive was 
that none of these three characters would 
ordinarily be looked upon as typical per- 
sons for this kind of subtle spiritual crisis. 
Claude is almost the typical professional 
man, comfortably fixed and content with a 
reasonable and quiet existence. He is de- 
voted to his wife, Isabel, whom he does 
not fully understand and who does not 
understand her husband. The daughter 
Clara (about whom both mother and fa- 
ther have different views and loves) plays 
the principle role: she it is who is edu- 
cated at an expensive Catholic school, and 
she is, unknowingly, the instrument which 
brings about the greatest changes. On the 
surface, then, the novel presents a fairly 
ordinary situation, but each of these three 
very different characters assumes an indi- 
vidual reality. Each one of the three goes 
through trials and failures and doubts 
which enlarge the individual and which 
enrich the relationship to the other. Per- 
haps one of the essential changes is ex- 
pressed in Isabel's advice to Clara to ac- 
cept things as they are because the only 
way “we can make up is by bearing our 
own unhappiness,”’ and that she can’t make 
people she cares for happy “just by giving 
them what they imagine they want.” In 
discovering some inner truth about them- 
selves, each of the characters grows and 
changes. Although the characters and even 
the situations are common enough, Miss 
White is able to bring everything to life, 
giving even the ordinary a dimension which 
we may never before have recognized. 
The Lost Traveller is an interesting, art- 
ful, serious, significant novel. Miss White's 
work proves, more adequately than the 
other two works here considered, that con- 
version themes are very proper literary 
matter which can, under artistic control, 
become literary facts of great significance. 
The new novel has both a breadth and a 
depth which will distinguish it from the 
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earlier novel. But it is likely that Miss 
White will be remembered for both. 


—RosBeErtT HEYwoop 





Freiheit, Gnade, Schicksal. Drei Kapitel 
zur Deutung des Daseins. By Romano 
Guardini. Munich: Késel, 1949. 
Guardini presents this latest of his 

works as only an attempt at an interpreta- 

tion of human existence. But we know that 
we would find more: an abundance of pene- 
trating insights, subtle but always vital dis- 
tinctions and correspondences, and an over- 
whelming wisdom of life. And all this in 

a simple and unpretentious language, that 

really serves the truths it conveys, and so 

brings them home to us making us stop 
and think ever so often. Speaking (in the 
chapter on grace) of creativeness, of in- 
spiration and accomplishment, this book 
make us realize that only he who knows 
from experience can thus speak of creative 
work and give such a good example of it. 

In his three chapters, Guardini inquires 
into the problems of freedom, grace, desti- 
ny, first on the natural plane, both moral 
and religious in a universal sense; then he 
investigates their importance for the Chris- 
tian life in the light of the supernatural. 

His method is at first “phenomenological” ; 

he describes, in his well-known piercing 

exactness, the respective facts and data, 
natural and revealed. But very often also 
he deals with these problems philosophical- 
ly in the proper sense of the word. Thus, 
for example, he speaks about the logical 
implications of the free act. Once he warns 
us against “a-philosophical theologians’; 
another time, when speaking of the alleged 
non-validity of the principle of causality of 
the microcosm, against a-philosophical sci- 
entists, although he doesn’t use the term. 
But his controversial discussions are al- 
ways courteous: he fights as though he 
didn’t. Again and again we have to face 
paradoxical, _ startling, 
ments. Thus he says: In St. Paul's trusting 
the God that approaches him in Jesus 


challenging _ state- 


Christ, in the apostle’s giving Him room, 
God Himself becomes free. Or: God, in 
loving the world, suffers destiny. But each 
time the assertion loses its startling char- 
acter through a careful and deep-going ex- 
planation. 

Guardini’s presentation never loses con- 
tact with our present time. There is hardly 
a significant event or an important phe- 
nomenon of our days which he doesn’t 
touch upon in the course of his interpreta- 
tions. Here it will be of interest, especially 
for the American reader, to notice that 
Guardini is a Christian and a priest who 
never for a moment has bowed to the de- 
mons of those twelve years of horror. His 
integrity has come out of that time un- 
touched, and he certainly need not be 
ashamed of anything he spoke or wrote 
then. What he now says of the free action 
as a task and of the limits of freedom will 
therefore be all the more significant. 

Guardini’s book is a fruit of a mind that 
is wide open to reality and singularly free 
from illusions. But for this very reason and 
in spite of many a disturbing statement 
there is no trace of a paralysing pessimism. 
We feel the deep, quiet breath of faith 
which is the victory over the world, ex- 
pressly summed up in the last lines of the 
book: “For in hope were we saved. But 
hope that is seen, is not hope. For how can 
a man hope for what he sees? But if we 
hope for what we do not see, we wait for 
it with patience.” 

—ALFONS BEIL 
Transl. Joseph Schwarz 





The Idea of a Theater. A Study of Ten 
Plays: The Art of Drama in Changing 
Perspective. By Francis Ferguson. Prince- 
ton University Press. $3.75. 


Ferguson's belief is that a common con- 
ception of the theater's place and purpose 
existed in the days of the great master- 
pieces of drama but has not been evident 
since the early seventeenth century in Eng- 
land. Even Racine had only a partial idea 
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of a theater to work with, valid within 
certain limits, and Ibsen and Chekhov, 
though they made “superb” plays, suffered 
from the lack in their societies of a stable 
notion of the stage. The book proposes to 
formulate a theory of theater in order 
“both to understand the masterpieces of 
drama at its best and to get our bearings 
in our own time.” 

Obviously such a theory is needed by 
the theater and the purpose of this study 
is an important one. But the book has more 
promise than fulfillment. It deserves ap. 
plause for tackling the matter at all; for 
basing its analysis on Aristotle’s definition 
of tragedy and his concepts of plot and 
action; and for distinguishing drama from 
“lyric poetry or pure music on one side” 
and “editorializing and gossip on the 
other.” Ferguson has a sharp eye for impli- 
cation and relationship and he contributes 
some valuable observations about the vari- 
ous plays under consideration, but on the 
whole he tends to complicate rather than 
clarify. He is at his best when dealing 
with the modern drama; probably never be- 
fore has The Cherry Orchard been so acute- 
ly treated by a critic in English. His re- 
marks about Ibsen and Eliot are similarly 
sensitive and one suspects that his method 
of myth-ritual-and-analogy is more valid 
when applied to culture-conscious modern 
writers than to Sophocles and Shakespeare. 

The plays Ferguson chooses to examine 
are Sophocles’ Oedipus, Racine’s Berenice, 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, Hamlet, 
Ghosts, The Cherry Orchard, Six Charac- 
acters in Search of an Author, Cocteau's 
The Infernal Machine, Obey’s Noah and 
Eliot's Murder in the Cathederal. Berenice 
and Tristan are enigmatic selections, though 
one cannot deny the critic’s right to pick 
his own specimens. It will be noted that 
the modern plays in the list do not stem 
from what Ferguson regards as “the com- 
mercial theater’ or the “entertainment in- 
dustry,” phrases which indicate that he re- 
fuses to believe that the great playwrights 
of the past were subject to marketplace 
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conditions similar to those which confront 
Rodgers and Hammerstein—a refusal which 
seeems to me to weaken and specialize his 
study. 

Ferguson runs into his greatest difficulties 
in borrowing Aristotle’s “imitation of an 
action” (which he validly applies not only 
to tragedy but to all plays) and the concep- 
tion of plot as “the soul of the tragedy.” He 
is careful to point out, by the way, that he 
is using the terms as he understands them 
and not insisting that this use coincides 
with Aristotle’s own. He deserves the grati- 
tude of all of us for resurrecting these 
principles at all; it is a long while since 
anyone has mentioned plot except in a dis- 
paraging way. But Ferguson has not been 
able to shake off entirely the concept of 
plot as external incident, related only dis- 
tantly to the action of the play. So he can 
complain, in discussing Hamlet, that “It is 
Shakespeare’s habit to wind up his compli- 
cated plots at the very end; and the big 
killings do not occur until the last scene. 
But these sensational events tell us little 
that is new; they seem to be only minor 
corollaries of the great peripety in Act III.” 
They do not, of course, seem so to an audi- 
ence; this is clearly an analyst's point of 
view. 

Ferguson betrays what might be called 
his own distrust of plot when he sum- 
marizes the plays. He recites the bare skele- 
ton of incident without reference to charac- 
ter motivation, ‘forgetting that in the final 
successful play, plot and character are re- 
lated as stem and flower. The distinction he 
makes between plot as “the soul of the 
tragedy” and plot as the series of incidents 
which affect the audience (if I have under- 
stood it correctly) does not appear valid 
either. Such a view makes it difficult to get 
at the unity of the play or to isolate the 
basic action. He is wary in dealing with 
action altogether and it does not seem to 
me that he makes any valuable contribution 
here. Action for him appears to be some 
kind of isolated center around which the 
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various elements of the play revolve rather 
than some aspect of nature which is em- 
bodied in the play, which informs the play. 
So character, in Ferguson’s view, lights up 
the action from one side, dialogue from an- 
other and plot from yet another—like the 
lights around an actor’s mirror. This is not 
so much unity as multiplicity in one place. 

The attempt in the book to express the 
action of individual plays by means of an 
infinitive—in the manner of the Moscow 
Art Theatre’s theory—seems to be admira- 
ble but incomplete. ‘To find the culprit and 
purify human life” is the initial situation 
of Oedipus the King but hardly the whole 
action—beginning, middle and end; and it 
has the additional defect of being half 
concrete and half abstract. The action of 
Berenice is expressed as “to demonstrate the 
tragic life of the soul-as-rational in the 
situation of the three passionate monarchs” 
which sounds more like the playwright’s 
abstract notebook purpose than the action 
in any dramatic sense. 

Nevertheless there is interesting discus- 
sion here and the book will provide stimu- 
lation for those insatiables who cannot read 
enough about the great plays. Mr. Ferguson 
is to be praised for re-opening the matter 
of theatrical theory on a broad and compre- 
hensive—if not broad and comprehensive 
enough—scale. Physically the book is a 
handsome and impressive volume, as Prince- 
ton University Press productions have a 
habit of being. 

—Lro Brapy 
Catholic University of America 





Unsere Sorge: der Mensch. By Alfred Déb- 
lin. Munich: Karl Alber. 

Der unsterbliche Mensch. Ein Religions- 
gesprach. By Alfred D6blin. 
Karl Alber. 

Schicksalsreise. Bericht und Bekenntnis. By 
Alfred Déblin. Frankfurt: Joseph Knecht. 
Alfred Déblin, who was born in the 

German Baltic city of Stettin in 1878, now 

lives in Baden-Baden and edits Das Gol- 
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dene Tor in Mainz. When he was ten years 
old his father deserted his mother and the 
numerous children, and she transported 
them all to Berlin, where life was a matter 
of hard work. On earnings and savings and 
help from relatives Alfred was able to 
study medicine, becoming in due time a 
distinguished nerve specialist. At the same 
time he became an irrepressible and hearty 
writer, and the catalog of his works from 
1900 to 1928 lists novels, plays, essays, 
short stories, and newspaper articles all in 
considerable number. He was called—and 
presumably would have called himself—a 
realist, by which was meant one who ac- 
cepted life as it seemed to be in experi- 
ence but who sought to stop short of re- 
ligious inferences of any kind. His religious 
heritage, Jewish on his mother’s side and 
Protestant (or at any rate Freemason) on 
his father’s, asserted itself not at all, and 
he was drawn at one time much in the di- 
rection of Marx and Freud. He had his own 
peculiar vivacity, however, and there was 
nothing doctrinaire in the bold strokes and 
sudden detail with which he painted what 
he saw. In 1929 the Fischer Verlag pub- 
lished the one novel which made him in- 





stantly famous throughout Germany, since 
which time his name and that of the novel 
have been virtually interchangeable in popu- 
lar parlance. This was Berlin Alexander- 
platz, put out in English translation by the 
Viking Press in 1931 under the title Alex- 
anderplatz, Berlin. 

The three books here to be reviewed 
testify, each in its own powerful way, to 
the grace of God; but if you read them 
without adverting somehow to Berlin Alex- 
ander platz, you will be depriving yourself 
of the fuller joy of seeing, as far as one 
may presume to, grace at work in the life 
of a man. “Unless a man be born again . . .” 
We sometimes forget that the man who is 
born again is still the same man; if he were 
not, “again” would have no meaning, and 
grace would annihilate instead of perfect. 
Who is it that has been born again? What 
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is it in him especially that grace has per. 
fected? We say it now: the author of Ber. 
lin Alexanderplatz was not just a brilliant, 
vigorous, voluble writer; he was, certainly, 
all of that and more—an author who loved 
his characters. He loved them not as 
creatures of his own imagination but as 
true and worthy representatives of people 
as they really are. 

Now undeniably, Berlin Alexanderplatz 
abounds in episodes of the most sordid 
kind; but the book is written with no sor. 
did slant. The characters treat each other at 
times with the utmost violence; but Déblin 
uses no violence upon them. Nor does he 
ever—and this is a great point—allow for 
a moment the implication that life uses 
violence upon them, though this is what 
Biberkopf, the hero, repeatedly supposes. 
It is not life that is violent, not even the 
underworld life of east Berlin; it is we 
ourselves. Periodically, as Biberkopf suffers 
the most harrowing setbacks, injuries, and 
betrayals, Déblin takes time out to talk 
directly to the reader. You think this has 
been bad, he says; well, it is going to get 
far worse; Biberkopf will be crushed utter- 
ly, yes utterly. But still I say to you, there 
is no reason to despair! 

No reason to despair! A hair's breadth 
of wavering from the true inner course of 
this novel, and this ever recurring refrain 
might seem like the bitter taunt of a cynic. 
The lesson in store for anyone who takes 
it as such is Biberkopf’s final awakening. 
He emerges from an all but mortal physical 
and mental illness so completely silenced 
by his “conversation with death” that the 
world considers him not to have regained 
his sanity. But he knows what he has 
learned: it will not do to make demands 
upon life without stopping to think what 
demands life has a right to make upon us; 
self-assertion is not everything; there is 
something outside us to the requirements 
of which we must be obedient. One might 
have written over this novel, in 1929, “Ex- 
cept the seed fall to the ground and die...” 
In 1950, one must write it. 
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What has happened in the meantime? 
No doubt all Germany, in 1933, thought 
it had seen the last of Alfred Déblin. He 
had left the country, and the Nazis had 
burned Berlin Alexanderplatz. The book 
and the man, whether you knew anything 
about them or not, became bywords for 
everything “too literature, 
whether you had read it or not. A man who 
wrote fearlessly of Berlin lowerclass life, 
who had Jewish blood, who might say a 
good word for Freud or take an interest 
in communism—such a man was done for. 
What nobody reckoned with was that in 
the summer of 1941, in Hollywood, Alfred 
Doblin; together with his wife and young- 
est son, would be received into the Catholic 
Church. Thus did God prepare for Ger- 
many one of her biggest postwar surprises: 
the return of Alfred Déblin, as enterpris- 
ing as ever at seventy, untiringly militant 
for Christ. And like Christ he has—what 
on the natural level is nothing for him— 
“compassion for the multitude.” 

Unsere Sorge: der Mensch (“Man, Our 
Worry and Concern’’) puts one in mind of 
the famous passage in Part VII of the 
Apologia about original sin. ‘“‘To condsider 
the world in its length and breadth, its vari- 
ous history, the many races of man, their 
starts, their fortunes, their mutual aliena- 
tion, their conflicts . . 


realistic” in 


. all this,” writes 
Newman at the end of a long and sustained 
sentence, “is a vision to dizzy and appal; 
and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a 
profound mystery, which is absolutely be- 
yond human solution.” Nothing less than 
all this is what Déblin, in the closely 
packed and likewise sustained pages of 
Unsere Sorge: der Mensch, loses no time 
in unfolding. 

The essay has four parts: “The Towers 
of Babel,” “Man’s Intermediate World,” 
“The Ages of World History,” and “God’s 
Care and Concern for Man.” Man as such, 
and twentieth century man, are exposed to 
full view. There are some masterly charac- 
terizations—of those, for instance, who seek 
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their all in riches. As I see it there are 


three main points to the book. The first is 
that 


man makes his appearance as part of a 
system. The system involves him in 
tensions, and it is his greatness that he 
brings to these tensions. Everything that 
happens within us, everything we do, 
everything which we bury within our- 
selves, all starts and all completions, 
all actions and all results—all this is 
something in the world and has some 
significance in the system. It is, it is 
there, really and truly there. We are 
clearly told that God has counted 
every hair on the head of man, and 
this means: man not only is there, he 
is there in his worth and dignity, in 
the system of this existence. . . . Caesar 
would rather have been first in Spain 
than second in Rome. But what tre- 
mendous gain, what pre-eminence, for 
us to be, in this system, even the last 
or the next to last. 

The second point is that God really does 
care and has shown that He does by His 
direct intervention in our history. Beautiful 
use is made of the lines from the Holy 
Saturday Exultet (misprinted as Exultat): 
“It availed us nothing to be born, unless it 
had availed us to be redeemed.” 

Some will perhaps find the style too as- 
sertive. The finality, however, which Déblin 
allows himself is never unreferrable to that 
of Him Who taught “as one having author- 
ity.” What gives a new stamp to the sure- 
ness of touch and adroitness of penetration 
which have characterized Déblin’s writing 
from the beginning is the real discovery of 
the Gospel by one who—as a fortune teller 
once told him—is constantly on the quwi- 
vive. The freshness and alertness are stilk 
there; so is the lesson of Biberkopf’s hu- 
miliation. What is new is the Faith to 
which in all simplicity and directness Déb- 
lin’s own humility has at last come home. 
There is one who was humble from the 
start and needed no humiliation: “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord.” In her humility 
the place of man in the system and God's 
care for man are brought together. So if 
you would strengthen your soul—and this 





is the third point—“make yourself gentle, 
make yourself small, make yourself still 
smaller, and in the silence you will find all 
that you are seeking.” 

In Déblin’s case, this process led him to 
a Jesuit parish rectory in Hollywood. A 
few pages of Schicksalreise (‘‘Fateful 
Journey”) describe the well being which 
came over him and his wife as they sat 
and let themselves be told of the Faith. No 
perfunctory instructions these, but long and 
quiet conversations, prepared for and ab- 
sorbed in intervals of careful thought and 
extensive reading. The process continued 
after reception. 


In his books St. Augustine shows how 
thoroughly saturated he was with the 
pagan learning of his time, and how, 
now that he had become a Christian, 
he came to grips with the pagan world. 
There is a great reviewing and amal- 
gamation. The new Church did not 
grow in a vacuum. Christianity befell 
man as a higher health, the true health 
of man. It seemed to me that this is 
what happens to every one who ap- 
proaches the Faith... . 


After some time I took stock of where 

I stood, of what I had really received 

and made a part of me—of what had 

truly become “mine.’’ And in order to 
make it wholly mine, I had to set it 
before me and translate it into my own 

speech. . . . Thus the ideas which I 

had taken unto myself were now to 

preserve and prove themselves in fight- 
ing under my flag. Thus arose the re- 
ligious dialogue, Der unsterbliche 

Mensch. 

Der unsterbliche 
Man’’) is remarkable above all for its pa- 
tience. Patience! Patience is what it takes 
to proceed step by step, thought by thought, 
inference by inference (as, it sometimes 
seems, only a German can do) through the 
realm of reason alone, then the realm of 
reason and faith, into the realm of faith 
alone. 

The book is in the form of a dialogue, 
with occasional monologues and _inter- 
change of letters. An older man, a believer, 
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Mensch (‘Immortal 


allows a younger man, an unbeliever, to 








come and converse with him about religion, 
Only very gradually do the younger man’s 
eyes open to the position he must face: 
God is Person! Jesus of Nazareth is God! 

There are many beauties to this work. 
The gentleness, warmth, sympathy, and— 
one cannot say it often enough—patience 
with which the whole development is han- 
dled bespeak a superlative degree of un. 
derstanding of what must be expected of 
every apostle: a practical working knowl 
edge of human psychology, a_ practical 
working knowledge of what it means to 
have to learn to think as a Catholic, and 
a practical working knowledge of the the. 
ology of grace. The dialogue is much more 
than a dressed up tract of apologetics. It is 
living account, in terms of intellect and 
will, reason and revelation, history and 
eternity, of a conversion—without any 
question, Déblin’s own. 

One of the most beautiful sections of 
all is that in which the transition is 
made from conversations about the First 
Cause to a consideration of Christ. The 
elder man, by no means an oracular know- 
it-all, is exhausted and discouraged. It 
seems to him that his friend is like the 
disciples on the road to Emmaus—blind. 
But he, the elder, has no power to open 
his friend's eyes simply by breaking bread. 
Through a letter he calls the younger man’s 
attention to the Gospel account of the forty 
days between Easter and Ascension. At this 
point it is as if Christ visibly takes over. 
The Gospel itself does the work, and when 
the younger man finally drops in for an- 
other conversation, it is he who tells his 
host about Christ. 


Who among us is capable of such all- 
embracing love? This is something 
else than Schiller’s and Beethoven's 
“kiss to the whole world.” What ex- 
presses itself here is never a mere en- 
thusiasm or superabundance of feeling, 
bound to collapse the next day. Here, 
one can say it only thus, the Lord comes 
into His own. He is love, His dealings 
are love; and the dealings of love are 
not exclusively mild. Nor does He ap- 
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proach man as Socrates does, kindly 
ironical and confidently wise. He con- 
fines Himself to no mere lecture or 
intellectual enlightenment. He acts. 
Radiant love acts, with threats, admo- 
nitions, and foresight—the Lord come 
into His own. 


The young man experienced more, too, than 
the printed pages of the Gospel. 


After this account . . . had pursued me 
for whole days at a time without my 
being able to come to any settlement 
with it, then (you will be astonished, 
and it is not easy for me to say)—then 
I had the feeling this morning just 
after waking, before I reached for your 
letter, that I did not need to take the 
letter into my hand in order to read it. 
I felt that I did not have to read at all. 
It seemed to me that “He” had been 
walking at my side, too, in the night. 
He had conversed with me and broken 
bread. 


There are many struggles yet, and one 
frenzied diabolical rebellion, before the 
young man settles down to make the truth 
his own. As in the other book, so here it 
is through humility that the man finds his 
way. The final admonition of the elder man 
relates this central virtue to the latent re- 
moise of our present years: 


After the war statesmen will give 
themselves a wretched time in confer- 
ence halls; and private individuals, in 
their way, will do some thinking on 
their own. For even if many have 
fallen in battle, man himself is not 
dead. He has the blood of the dead 
upon him, and this torments him. He 
will be wanting to purify himself. He 
will beat his breast, accuse himself, 
and make a fresh start. And the saying 
will once more be honored that we 
are all brothers. Let us hold firm to it. 
Let us anchor it, wrest it away from 
pretty oratory and gain the final vic- 
tory for it, fighting with the sword 
of the truth. And even if we know that 
on the day after tomorrow its sound 
will have died out, even that will not 
dishearten us. 


In one way, the last of these three books, 
Schicksalreise, is the least forceful; its co- 
herence suffers inevitably from the chrono- 
logical arrangemnt. But it is much more 
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than a recital of the events in Déblin’s life 
from 1940 to 1948. The substance of the 
book is the reliving of a whole lifetime of 
enthusiasms and disappointments, and each 
new difficulty in the path of the refugee 
provides a new occasion for a comprehen- 
sive retrospect. At such a moment in a 
camp in France, he can say: “I have not 
been robbed by the catastrophe, just uncov- 
ered.” 

It should be of great interest to all Amer- 
icans that what finally brought Déblin to 
a practical consideration of Christianity 
was the education of his youngest son in a 
California junior high school. It was a good 
school, and the boy liked it. Both parents, 
however, agreed that in one important 
point there was a lack which could not be 
ignored: 


One could not let the boy grow up 
without any knowledge of what the 
world and human existence were, with- 
out knowledge of our lot, without a 
path to go, without a poise to main- 


tain... . We ourselves had gulped 
down languages, mathematics, and 
natural sciences, with what result? 


How had it formed us? The boy 
should have better guidance. . . . 
Christianity—had I come that far? 

What with? What in? In formulable 

thought I had advanced hardly at all. 

But . . . I was sure, though I did not 

know why: Christianity, Jesus on the 

Cross, was what I wanted. 

“Except you become as little children...” 
It is very striking that the plight of a child 
afforded the occasion for the final break 
away from the long dreary line, in Déb- 
lin’s thinking, of Hlderlin, Nietzsche, 
Dostoevski, Marx, Freud, and finally Kierke- 
gaard, to mention only a few. It is striking, 
too, that Déblin had the simplicity—on the 
advice of a good Catholic friend from West- 
phalia—not to hesitate to go see the Jesuits, 
men from whom in most of his life he had 
never dreamed he would learn a thing. 
Here at last, in their salutary presence, he 
and his wife relaxed in the freedom of the 
truth of the Church. 





Schicksalreise, while mainly an internal 
account, is by no means wholly so. There 
are some fine descriptions of scenery, no 
less impressive for the interpretative touch. 
Niagara Falls, for instance, “never heard 
nothing about no culture.” 

We have not forgotten Biberkopf. 
Neither, we feel certain, has Déblin. Work- 
ing in Germany now to restore normal 
health to German literature—Das Goldene 
Tor aims at no less—means working to 
raise an utterly crushed soul to life in 
Christ, and it means working amidst the 
constant spectacle of the struggle of that 
soul to regain its former arrogance. Here is 
a man who, regardless of what the day 
afte tomorrow may bring, has found the 
one reason for never being discouraged. 
The realization of his aim requires that 
Germany, like Biberkopf, really give up her 
passion for self-assertion, and that German 
literature really stop talking about its own 
greatness. Its true greatness will lie in be- 
coming as a little child; and a first step 
might well be to recognize that to one of 
her own, a man who had ever dauntlessly 
devoted himself to reality, God has now 
granted to thrive in the truth. 

—CHRISTOPHER HUNTINGTON 
Catholic University of America 





Blueprint for a Catholic University. By 
Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Herder. $5.00. 
The importance of this book for anyone 

deeply interested in a critical evaluation of 
Catholic culture is immediate and convinc- 
ing. Leo R. Ward’s contention is that the 
failure of our colleges and universities has 
resulted in a superficial substitute for what 
should instead be a vital and sound Catho- 
lic intellectual life. 

American higher learning has recently 
been asking itself searching questions as 
the work of Hutchins and the Harvard 
Report show. Universities are beginning to 
examine their consciences. It is now high 
time that Catholic colleges, instead of feel- 
ing hurt when criticism comes their way, 
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be supremely self-critical. To be a Catholic 
should mean being heir intellectually to 
more than our present Catholic colleges, 
with all their good will and sacrifice, are 
able to offer the best minds coming to 
them, and heir to more than any other 
college may be expected to offer—whereas 
actually we often “achieve a kind of bump. 
tious ignorance.” We constantly claim that 
only within the Catholic college can one 
find that complete synthesis of knowledge 
which is the proper object of a university, 
and yet our colleges are all too often funda- 
mentally anti-intellectualistic and confused. 

Leo R. Ward probes the problem he sets 
before himself with care and orderliness, 
He examines the end of the university in 
general and of the Catholic university in 
particular and then further studies his 
problems historically in an effort to show 
how these ends became blurred and con- 
taminated. 





The end of any college is an intellectual 
one, but what then is the specifying end of 
a Catholic college? If a university is the 
home of the intellect, then, he says, a Catho- 
lic university is the home of the “intellect 
as Catholic.” Newman's classic statement 
in The Idea of a University was an effort 
to define the end not of a Catholic univer- 
sity (though Leo Ward recognizes that in 
a dozen scattered places he suggested his 
reply to this more special question) but 
simply of a university as such. Pursuit of 
learning on its higher levels gives us the 
university in general, but not yet the 
Catholic university. For the latter, Catholic 
theology must be given the primacy and 
allowed and encouraged to specify the 
Catholic university. First place must be 
given to the highest theoretic Christian 
wisdom. Catholic learning, then, can exist 
only in particular relation to theology. But 
—and this is an important emphasis by the | 
author—this theology itself must be living | 
and must itself be a developing science, 
and he suggests that an important handicap 
for Catholic learning has been that the- 
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ology, the one learning on which the other 
Jearnings depend, has been for a long time 
not a little sterile and lifeless. 

The end of a Catholic university, there- 
fore, is directly intellectual rather than 
moral: its object is to make not good men 
but good minds. Its ideal is Christian wis- 
dom rather than some directly practical 
purpose, and Leo Ward's constant position 
is that when it loses sight of its specifying 
end it tends toward muddlement and dis- 
integration. 

Intensely relevant and interesting—even 
if necessarily sketchy—are those chapters 
in which he outlines the history of univer- 
sities from their beginnings in the Middle 
Ages down to our own day, for only by this 
method can he answer the question he asks: 
What difference does it make that our 
American Catholic colleges came into ex- 
istence in the late eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century and not in the fifth or fif- 
teenth? 

Catholic universities in their inception, 
he holds, were in their ends primarily in- 
tellectual rather than pietistic and after 
trying to be born under Charlemagne came 
into the light in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries and then, partly by lack of criti- 
cism and contact with the real in history 
and science, suffered a decline before the 
modern movement gave a new and secular- 
ized turn to life and universities. 

With the Reformation and the founda- 
tion of specifically Catholic and Protestant 
universities the task no longer was to learn 
and know but to confute, to defend, to 
propagate, and to save—largely non-intellec- 
tual missions. This was greatly to affect the 
theory and practice of later American Cath- 
olic colleges. With the and 
counter-reformers, 


reformers 


piety and propaganda 
were put in first place, and the intellectual 
virtue of wisdom was supplanted. 

Thus it came about that in the modern 
world Catholic colleges were founded for 
apologetic purposes, to defend the faith 
and save the faith, and have never greatly 
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advanced beyond these purposes—as in a 
state of seige where defending the walls 
is the whole problm. Leo Ward's thesis is 
that such wall-defense is not the proper 
business of schools. This defense was 
wished on the schools by historical circum- 
stances that were real and are even now by 
no means non-existent, but he holds that 
it is time now for them to liberate their 
aims and to begin to look forward once 
more to the magnificent goal that is prop- 
erly theirs: to aim at a rich and profound 
Catholic intellectual culture. 

On very convincing historical grounds 
he shows that in the early years of the 
nineteenth when American 
Catholic colleges and universities were be- 
ing founded, the intellectual life of the 
West was far below peak. Not that anyone 
desired confusion, but we were near the 
fag end of an anti-intellectual and volun- 
taristic drive that fed will and starved in- 
tellect. The aim of Christian wisdom was 
crowded out. We were militant Catholics 
indeed but we have not fought for a deep- 
ly Catholic view of the intellectual life. 
Again he says that it is time now, after a 
hundred years’ trial, for the Catholic col- 
lege in America to find its essential business 
as college and as Catholic. Such a brief 
summary does injustice to the clarity and 
the detail with which he presents his thesis. 

The book is brave and forthright, and 
the author is highly critical not only of 
Hutchins and of the Harvard Report but 
of the administrators and faculties of Catho- 
lic colleges. He develops his ideas in chap- 
ters devoted to such topics as the intel- 
lectual virtues, intellect and the good man, 
religion and the life of the mind, the edu- 
cator and his friends, the social purposes 
of learning, and monks and nuns as Amer- 
ican scholars. 


century——just 


He writes easily (sometimes almost too 
colloquially) and forcefully—and rather 
repetitiously. But what he says so much 
needs saying that the latter quality becomes 
a virtue in the book. He is well aware 





that he has not dealt sufficiently with cer- 
tain fields—mathematics, history 
especially—in relation to theology as an in- 
tegrating praxis, but this may mean that we 
may look forward to a further book from 
one who is at once scholarly and readable. 

He has read widely and he makes es- 
pecially effective use of quotations, as for 
instance the following from Gilson’s Chris- 
tianity and History: 


physics, 


No one, nor anything, obliges the 

Christian to busy himself with science, 

art, or philosophy, for other ways of 

serving God are not wanting; but if 
that is the way of serving God that 
he has chosen, the end itself, which he 
proposes to himself in studying them, 
binds him to excellence. He is bound 

. . . to become a good savant, a good 

philosopher or a good artist. That is 

for him the only way of becoming a 

good servant. 

Leo Ward closes with the plea that the 
time has come for a few bold persons, a 
few groups, to be devoted wholly to Catho- 
lic intellectual life. We have inertia and 
bad habits and de facto opposition within 
our ranks to overcome and most of all we 
have to face and correct bad principle and 
bad tradition. 

The book is a tremendous challenge to 
all those who agree that this is not a time 
for mediocrity. 

—JOHN PICK 
Marquette University 





Henri Bergson: Eine Einfiihrung in seine 
Philosophie. By Pauls Jurevics. Freiburg: 
Verlag Karl Alber. 

The Bergson of intention, to use Mari- 
tain’s inspire 
scholastic thought as a modern Aristotle. 
Behind the gross exaggerations in his final 
picture of reality there are shadowy out- 
lines of those dualisms and dynamisms in 
nature that Descartes made it fashionable 
to ignore. The first ambition in the task of 
reconstructing Bergson within the contours 
of genuine philosophy is to discover what 
he actually said. 


term, can im many ways 
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Bearing the modest title of an “introduc. 
tion,” this study, written by one of his 
former students who now teaches at the 
University of Freiburg, will undoubtedly be 
ranked as the best exposition of Bergson 
to appear so far in any language. To sys. 
tematize Bergson is not an easy task since 
he objected to systems on almost the same 
grounds as Kierkegaard and with nearly 
the same vigor. 

The author is definitely “in” his subject 
as Bergson would have wanted him to be. 
After an opening section on the life and 
work of the great philosopher, there are 
two parts in the book, one labelled “basic 
theses” and the other “doctrine.” In the 
first there are chapters on time, perception, 
intelligence, science, and intuition. Part II 
is devoted to freedom, the mind-body prob- 
lem, life, morals, religion, society, and 
finally a brief summary. 

Though the reader may wonder at times 
why the sketch of creative evolution and 
the élan vital is postponed until the Part 
II, it turns out that Jurevics is concerned 
in Part I with a more empirical, inductive, 
and psychological approach, while Part II 
goes roughly over the same ground—and 
beyond it—in a more elaborate and her- 
meneutic way, where facts are used not to 
shine through their own evidence but to 
support a pre-existing theory such as that 
of a vital impetus. This is only an approx- 
imate way of characterizing the two di- 
visions, but the reader will get the feeling 
that they are justified when he gets into the 
book. 

The author has documented his exegeses 
and included a two-page bibliography. Miss- 
ing from his list is Maritain’s La philosophie 
bergsonienne. In the opening background 
section, no mention is made of Ollé-Laprune, 
Guyau, and Fouillée. 

The reader may wish further clarification 
of the vital impetus in its relation to mat- 
ter. Bergson seems to hold that matter splits 
the vital élan into various channels in out 
world but that the élan is also dissociative 
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of its own generous nature. This two-fold 
division of the vital é/an is difficult to un- 
derstand in Bergsonism, and Jurevics does 
not bring the problem into focus. 

Yet this remains a highly rewarding 
book, a complete, well articulated, and 
faithful rendition of Bergson that com- 
mends itself to the historian of ideas, the 
literary critic, and the philosopher who is 
eager for the reconstruction of the modern 
intellect. 

—VINCENT EDWARD SMITH 


University of Notre Dame 





Die Uebermacht. By Ruth.Schaumann. Frei- 
burg: Verlag Karl Alber. 

Die Braut des Alexis und andere Mdd- 
chengeschichten. By Ida Frederike Gér- 
res. Freiburg: Herder. 

Die Begegnung. By Peter Dérfler. Munich: 
Verlag Karl Alber. 

Der Urmeier. By Peter Dérfler. Munich: 
Verlag Karl Alber. 


Ruth Schaumann is little known in Amer- 
ica. This woman with the childlike features, 
with a great gift for verse, this woman 
whose hands seem made for modeling and 
sculpturing and drawing, may never grow 
old; but this little book testifies to a ma- 
turity born of suffering and near despair. 
It must have been written by one who has 
experienced how evil overpowers good and 
how in the end evil yields to grace. To 
write such a book takes someone who has 
fought a duel with God. 

The joys and sorrows of marriage and 
motherhood are not only Ruth Schaumann’s 
“field of interest” as an artist; they are her 
life’s interest. We follow her willingly 
through this “story within a story’: rape 
bearing fruit begins to break up a happy 
marriage; evil begets evil and the couple 
seek the destruction of the unwelcome child 
as the only solution of their bitter sorrow. 

This middle-aged, middle-class couple 
of a nineteenth-century small-town milieu 
go to the bishop hoping against hope for 
his consent, his sanction of infanticide. He 
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only offers gently the blessing for an ex- 
pectant mother, adamant as to the vital 
question. “The water of baptism washes 
away the curse.” But to win over the poor 
disgraced couple he tells them the story 
of another couple—‘they died long ago, 
may God grant them peace!"’"—of noble 
birth, of still nobler faith and love. The 
mother of seven children, on her return 
from visiting the poor and the sick, is over- 
powered in the deep woods by a mysterious 
servant of her father, said to be his illegiti- 
mate son. It becomes evident that she is 
pregnant, and the husband leaves her to 
fulfill his oath to kill the “beast.” “If he 
may kill, why should not I also?” argues 
the tormented woman, and she decides to 
destroy herself and the fruit of the “beast.” 
But that night the husband returning from 
the unsuccessful search is also overpowered 
on the same spot in the woods—overpow- 
ered by grace, after a night-long struggle 
with God. “I will not let Thee go except 
Thou bless me.” And with the new light 
of this blessing radiating from his counte- 
nance he goes to seek his wife, only to find 
her broken down under the load of suffer- 
ing, ready to hang herself. Seeing her hus- 
band faint, she interrupts her preparation 
to take care of him and in her turn she is 
overpowered by grace; she yields to the 
Cross. That day the father announces to 
the seven children that an eighth is on the 
way, a gift of God. It is born on Good 
Friday, and they baptized him the follow- 
ing day. 

But the little woman in Bishop Chris- 
topher’s parlor wants to know more: “They 
told you all this?” “Yes, in an hour of 
great worldly vanity.” “And what became 
of him, whom did he look like?” And pa- 
tiently came the answer: “Outwardly he 
looks like—'the beast’—they named him 
Christopher—it is I.” 

The same theme against the background 
of two different ages seems written for the 
third one, ours. Although neither noble- 
man nor petit bourgeois, we are staggering 


under the load of a Cross forced upon us. 
Suffering from the overpowering impact of 
evil, we are not yet ready to yield to the 
Cross. We are a generation gripped with 
the fear of evil but not yet willing to sur- 
render to God. 


It is an enviable generation of young 
girls that finds at the very threshold of 
young womanhood an “older sister” like 
Ida Friederike Gérres, who so generously 
uses her talent for them, writing especially 
about their interests, their ideals, their 
problems, their hopes. 

But teen-age literature is not the right 
label for this book. So incomparable is the 
level of these short stories for girls that we 
may search in vain for anything like it. 
Perhaps it is this very generation growing 
up between two wars, seasoned in suffer- 
ings far beyond their years that called for 
and got these stories: guideposts in the 
darkness. However, though addressed to 
young women, the literary excellence of the 
stories as well as the spirit in which they 
are written make them valuable and enjoy- 
able for the mature reader also. 

Really great is this modern interpretation 
of the Alexis legend: the woman, who 
was abandoned on her wedding day and 
gave up her husband to God, feels intuitive- 
ly the burden of failure resting upon the 
returning pilgrim. Disappointed in her 
high hopes for his sanctity, she assumes a 
stern and strange manner toward him in- 
tending thereby to revive in him the re- 
ligious fervor of his wedding day. In his 
own father’s house she gives him the place 
of a servant of the servants. And all through 
the years it is her daily unknown but heroic 
sacrifice which upholds him and unfolds in 
him the miracle of God’s grace. Only on 
the day of Alexis’ death, when far and wide 
he is acclaimed and venerated as a saint, 
she puts away her widow's cloak and 
dresses in bridal array—now without fear 
of his being lost to God she makes ready 
to meet him with God in eternity. 


REN ASCENCE 


New and sstirring is the story of St. 
Elisabeth translated into modern bourgeois- 
capitalistic and middle-town society atmo- 
sphere. A translator for America would 
have to bring it into harmony with modern 
American social standards; but it is a pow- 
erful and disquieting meditation on the 
greatness of St. Elizabeth’s sanctity. As the 
wife of the only heir to an industrial for- 
tune she is given by her husband the free- 
dom to live according to the dictates of her 
conscience. So Elizabeth becomes the wom- 
an who smilingly spurns all rules of her 
“set” and her family. Her standard of liv- 
ing is like that of the least of her husband's 
workers. The hospitality of her stately resi- 
dence is extended in such a way that it ap- 
pears as a “house of hospitality” for the 
destitute and the wretched. And to top it 
all and to bring gossip to the boiling point 
all this is done under the direction of a 
priest who is a notorious “crank,” a 
scourge of His Excellency. Certainly this 
change of atmosphere takes the saint down 
from that romantic pedestal of mediaeval 
nobility which had put her at a “safe dis- 
tance,” safe enough not to disturb our 
modern nonchalance towards poverty and 
destitution, penance and obedience. 

Yet not all of these stories deal with 
saints. There is also the hero, the beloved 
young teacher in the social service school, 
whose halo eventually dims before the sim- 
ple piety and “decency” of one of her pu- 
pils, only to be restored to a brighter hue, 
when she, who was unjust to the girl, hum- 
bles herself and recognizes the integrity 
and value of this pupil. This is a rare 
friendship, an unusually deep affection be- 
tween teacher and student, but it seems 
only twenty or thirty years ago that such 
a force certainly could have been within 
the scope of our own experience. 

To single out one more of the stories: 
there is one built around the first love ad- 
venture of an innocent, idealistic girl with 
an older man. Himself steeped in the 
knowledge and “technique” of innumerable 
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“affairs,” he takes her innocence and trust 
as a welcome change in the old game. It is 
only at a hair’s breadth from the brink that 
she perceives the danger she has been play- 
ing with and, to complete her humiliation— 
and therefore salvation—she has to see 
with her own eyes the successful wiles of a 
vulgar woman who is her successor. The 
frankness of Ida Gérres’ language in this 
story is decided “‘post-war,” yet happy is 
the girl who has such a monitor. 


The beginning of a famous friendship, 
the first meeting of Johann Michael Sailer 
and Melchior von Diepenbrock, later to 
become bishop and cardinal, is the theme 
of Dérfler’s Die Begegnung. For the sake 
of the thousand Melchiors, young men of a 
disillusioned yet still war-minded world, 
for whom all seems lost, let us hope that 
there will be men of Sailer’s charisma, wis- 
dom, maturity, and sense of humor to make 
them see the work that lies ahead—work in 
the vineyard, warfare without weapons of 
steel and iron. There is nothing dramatic 
in this first meeting, there is no miracle of 
the famous “witch doctor for souls’: all 
he does is to show the young eagle who 
vainly batters a cage of his own making 
that there is strength left in him to break 
his bondage and soar sunwards. The paral- 
lelism between Diepenbrock’s time and our 
own, at least as far as Europe is concerned, 
is striking, and the simplicity and unpreten- 
tiousness of the report make it all the more 
convincing. 


Dérfler’s Der Urmeier seems heavier 
than any book by Dérfler so far: heavy is 
the language, heavy the slow-moving story, 
heavy the eternal struggle between freedom 
and dependence: the freedom of the peasant 
on his own soil versus the dependence of 
the feudal vassal in “golden bondage” who 
takes his life and land as a loan from the 
hand of a lord. Or may we go so far as to 
say that on this sixth- and seventh-century 
stage the crucial problem of our times is 
set in action: risk versus security, with the 
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tendency to prefer security at the price of 
freedom? 

Tedious and extended studies in history 
must have preceded the writing of this 
book. Yet it is in the interaction of the 
generations, in the wooing and winning of 
the women, in the masterful development of 
unity in a marriage entered into out of mere 
obedience to paternal decisions, in the ten- 
der and wise guiding of the adolescent 
sons and daughters—it is in all this that 
we find the long-admired skill and strength 
of Peter Dérfler. 

Oh for these women, the “quenas’”” who 
were real “queens” with strong calloused 
hands, broad shoulders and broad minds, 
quick-witted and generous and great in 
their patience! What a range of skills and 
crafts, art and knowledge! Wisdom flowing 
down from generations of wise women to 
be handed not oniy to the daughters but 
also to the maids and women of the house- 
hold. “Pure domesticity?” If only we free 
women in the twentieth century had as 
much freedom and satisfaction, as much 
open and veiled influence in the public 
affairs of our time as they had through their 
men: husbands, brothers, sons. 

Still it is with a heavy heart that one 
lays aside the book. The ideals of the fore- 
fathers are betrayed by their sons, and the 
grandsons already exchange the peasant- 
gentry for the new-fangled feudal-nobility 
pride. All efforts to save or to glorify the 
olden times seem to be expended for a lost 
cause: life treads graves underfoot and 
claims a right to do so. 

—THERESE J. MUELLER 
College of St. Catherine 





The Enchaféd Flood. By W. H. Auden. 
Random House. $2.50. 

The World of Fiction. By Bernard De Voto. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

The Liberal Imagination. By Lionel Trill- 
ing. Viking. $3.50. 
In these three books we are presented 

with the attractive spectacle of three artists 





—a poet and two novelists—dealing with a 
diversity of critical problems, each in his 
own highly individual way. Mr. Auden’s 
book is concerned with various manifesta- 
tions in literature of the romantic spirit; 
Mr. De Voto undertakes to examine the 
novel as it impresses both the writer and 
the reader of novels; and Mr. Trilling in 
sixteen essays explores the relations of lit- 
erature and society. 

Mr. Auden’s The Enchaféd Flood is an 
extended commentary on Wordsworth’s The 
Prelude, Book V, lines 56-139, a passage 
which describes a long dream involving a 
Sea and a Desert, a Stone and a Shell, and 
a wandering Bedouin who is also Don 
Quixote. These three pairs of symbols fur- 
nish Mr. Auden with the material for 
three essays on what he calls ‘‘the Roman- 
tic Iconography of the Sea.” In his interpre- 
tation, the Sea and the Desert are two as- 
pects of that same waste in which un- 
accommodated man can act without a sense 
of either evil or responsibility, a scene in 
which Childe Harold and Captain Ahab 
can enjoy a peculiar and characteristic free- 
dom. The Stone (which the Arab of The 
Prelude identifies with Euclid’s Elements) 
represents abstract intellect, and the Shell 
(“something of more worth’’) imagination 
or instinct. Finally, the Arab himself, in his 
two guises, is both Ishmael, the eternal ex- 
ile, and Don Quixote, “the dedicated man, 
the Knight of Faith who would restore the 
Age of Gold,” in Mr. Auden’s words. 

This triple argument is developed with 
that engaging combination of precise 
reasoning and roving fancy which we have 
long associated with Mr. Auden’s work. 
His text, bare and elliptical to an extreme, 
offers many exciting insights, and, for all 
its disjunctness, succeeds in epitomizing 
and defining, with the aid of such poets 
as Coleridge, Lewis Carroll, Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins, and the omnipresent Melville, 
many of the themes that we loosely call 
Romantic. Whether or not one agrees with 
all the ramifications of Mr. Auden’s myth- 
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ography, or with his somewhat casual con- 
clusions about the situation of the artist in 
the present age, one must admire the fresh- 
ness of approach and the catholicity of taste 
that mark The Enchaféd Flood. 

Mr. De Voto’s remarks on the world of 
fiction, like so much of his critical work, 
have the excellences and weaknesses of 
good “common-sense” criticism. He will 
stand for no nonsense; what he would make 
of Mr. Auden’s slightly fanciful explica- 
tions of passages in The Hunting of the 
Snark will not bear thinking about. Mr. De 
Voto is, as always, angrily contemptuous of 
critics who seem to him lacking in those 
two quintessentials: knowledge of life and 
knowledge of art. It was for this reason tha: 
he began, almost two decades ago, his run- 
ning warfare with Van Wyck Brooks of 
which the most conspicuous memorials are 
Mark Twain’s America and The Literary 
Fallacy. 

Mr. De Voto begins his book with the 
reader in mind, and never deserts him for 
long. Fiction helps the reader to know how 
to feel in given emotional situations. This 
assumed, we are taught how the novelist 
accomplishes such instruction, how he 
shapes and projects emotion. And we learn 
also—first by reference to practical experi- 
ence, later from the authorities themselves 
—how the critic operates, and from what 
premises he proceeds. Thus we come to 
know the topography of those regions of 
lovely letters inhabited by Kathleen Winsor, 
Margaret Mitchell, and Lloyd Douglas, 
only to discover (from Mr. De Voto) that 
we have been crossing the frontier of Pla- 
tonic criticism. 

Some of Mr. De Voto’s observations are 
illuminating; others switch on lights that 
have been burning for some time. The es- 
say on Mark Twain, here retitled “The 
Precipitate,”” is admirable. The comments 
on that magnificent scene from The Guer- 
mantes Way in which Swann informs the 
Duke and Duchess de Guermantes that he 
is about to die seem to bespeak a certain 































confusion. Mr. De Voto with justice ap- 
plauds the subtlety with which Proust 
makes Swann’s friends refuse to accept the 
unpleasant fact which Swann has brought 
them; but the description of the scene makes 
no reference to the great satiric point of 
the entire episode: the Duke’s insistence, 
in the face of his own haste, that the Duch- 
ess, who has no time to listen to Swann’s 
story, change her black slippers for red 
ones. 

Mr. De Voto has little patience even 
with people with whom he seems to agree. 
Thus he applauds Lionel Trilling’s splendid 
novel, The Middle of the Journey, on page 
267, only to blast him in a footnote (page 
268) for allegedly finding that “the safe 
course for fiction hereafter would be to 
specialize in novels like Lionel Trilling’s.” 
On this point Mr. Trilling himself may be 
a safer guide. 

The essays collected under the general 
title The Liberal Imagination cover al- 
most as wide a range of subjects as one 
would expect to see treated in a decade by 
a gifted and versatile critic. All the sixteen 
essays which comprise this volume have 
been published previously in such journals 
as The Nation, The Partisan Review, and 
The Kenyon Review. Mr. Trilling’s preface 
suggests that, in spite of the fact that The 
Liberal Imagination is what New Yorker 
authors call a “‘clip-book,” it has a “certain 
unity” which “derives from an abiding in- 
terest in the ideas of what we loosely call 
liberalism, especially the relation of those 
ideas to literature.’ Mr. Trilling’s ‘‘abid- 
ing interest” is not unfriendly, but neither 
is it uncritical: the excellent essay entitled 
“Reality in America” offers a profoundet 
criticism of the work of Parrington than 
any that has come from the Right, and it 
is a criticism that strikes at the root of 
Parrington’s error, “the chronic American 
belief that there exists an opposition be- 
tween reality and mind and that one must 
enlist oneself in the party of reality” 
(p. 10). 
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“The Function of the Little Magazine,” 
originally an introduction to The Parti- 
san Reader, uses The Partisan Review's 
tenth anniversary as the occasion for a 
study of little magazines in America. Mr. 
Trilling does The Partisan Review too much 
credit, I fear, in suggesting that it has 
achieved that happy union, in its criticism, 
of the political with other cultural ele- 
ments ; in his own 
writings (see, for example, his essay on 
James's The Princess Casamassima), but 
not consistently in the work of any other 
contributor to the magazine. America has 
yet to find its New Statesman & Nation. 

It is hardly possible here to comment 
on all the essays, some of which, such as 
“Freud and Literature,” have long enjoyed 
a deserved renown. I suspect that those 
essays which may have distressed Mr. De 
Voto are “Manners, Morals, and the Novel” 
and “The Meaning of a Literary Idea,” 
which together present a fairly systematic 
conception of the novel form. If I am cor- 
rect, then I can only think that Mr. De 
Voto has drawn unjustified inferences from 
these essays. For Mr. Trilling, while plead- 
ing eloquently for the dramatization in the 
novel of ideas of class, those social realities 
which he calls manners, insists that the 
ideas must be dramatized if they are to 
find life in fiction. Ideas alone are not 
enough. It is hardly fair, as Mr. De Voto 
has done, to approve Mr. Trilling’s practice 
but to challenge his theory, as long as the 
two are palpably related. Mr. Trilling as- 
suredly does not want all novels to be like 
his, or even like those of James; but he has 
the right to ask that novels be worthy of 
detaining us. He has earned that right both 
as a critic and as a novelist. 

—NMILTON CRANE 
University of Chicago 
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Rémisches Erinnerungsbuch. By Werner 
Bergengriin. Vienna: Herder. 
This book of Roman reminiscences might 
be called, to use a favorite title of E. V. 
Lucas. “A Wanderer in Rome.” Bergen- 





griin, the German poet and novelist, main- 
tains (and who will dispute this?) that to 
know Rome one would have to live there 
at least two hundred years, in the meantime 
keeping one’s faculties ever fresh. But he 
who has been in Rome, for however short 
a time, has lived thousands of years. 

The author claims that the best way to 
see Rome is to be a “‘schlenderer,” or 
saunterer. This method has its dangers: 
one runs the risk of overlooking some fam- 
ous sight that, like an old cognac, is 
marked by stars. Unexpected pleasures, 
however, reward the saunterer, and the 
memory of an obscure church or of a Ma- 
donna above a crumbling portal will stay 
with him forever. 

The book is divided into five sections, 
with a prologue and an epilogue. These 
sections are entitled: Roman walls, Roman 
waters, Roman burying-places, Roman an- 
tiquities, Roman streets and piazzas. There 
are 257 photographs but no index. 

A walk with the author along the ancient 
walls is the subject of one of the most de- 
lightful sections of the book—an appropri- 
ate beginning to the saunterings, since 
“urbs”” and orbis” are related words, and 
much of the city’s history is thereby evoked. 
Bergengriin, as an artist, can paint charm- 
ing pictures, such as that of a pine tree 
surrounded by ivy which is in its turn 
surrounded by wild vine; as a cicerone, he 
can point out forgotten objects, such as 
the rusty hooks on the porta San Sebastiano 
from which hung the tapestries displayed 
for the triumphant entry of the Emperor 
Charles V after his victory at Tunis. 

The author stresses the continuity and 
the universality of the city. He says that 
many of the functions of the Roman baths 
are now performed by the alberghi diurni. 
He notes that the modern Jewish hospital 
is near the old Jewish ghetto, that wine 
shops surround the Monte Testaccio, into 
which have gone in ancient times so many 
broken wine jars, and that the seven pil- 
grimage churches have replaced the seven 
kings and the seven hills. The reader smells 
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the roasted chestnuts, sees the laundry 
fluttering in the wind (nowhere does it 
flutter more gayly than in the Trastevere), 
and watches a little drama between a dog 
and a cat on the lovely baroque piazza be- 
fore Sant’Ignazio, a piazza which is built 
like a stage. He hears the aria whistled by 
a boy who rides a bicycle uphill through 
Roman traffic, holding an umbrella, and 
carrying a parcel on his head; and he is 
present at Mass in the catacomb of Saint 
Agnes. 

Rome is described by a poet who loves 
and reveres her, and who wishes all who 
visit her to be filled with the reverent spirit 
of the pilgrim. 

The charming text is followed by equally 
charming photographs. We are not spared 
the Trevi fountain or Bernini’s Saint Teresa, 
but most of the other pictures are beautiful 
and as clear as they are unhackneyed. 

—NoeEL D. MouLton 





The Mystery of the Charity of Joan of Are. 
By Charles Péguy. Translated by Julian 
Green. Pantheon. $3.00. 

L’Eve de Péguy. By Albert Béguin. Paris: 
La Bergerie. 

I have just read Julian Green’s transla- 
tion of Le Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne 
@’Arc. 1 congratulate him on the compe- 
tence and skill of his version. Although 
Péguy loses a little English, this transla- 
tion retains his characteristic style, made up, 
as it is, of an ample fabric of words simple 
and familiar, such as those which are heard 
on the lips of children in the United States 
today, (“and I don’t let people bamboozle 
me,” p. 37). The phrase, with its flavor, 
its rhythm and its connotations produces 
exactly the savor and the spirit of Péguy. 

The theme of the Mystére is the anguish 
of the young girl of the Lorraine of 1425, 
tormented by the idea that so many souls 
refuse God and damn themselves in spite of 
the life and death of Christ. Her anguish 
is shared by the lovable Hauviette and the 
devoutly courageous religious, Madame 
Gervaise. But the mystery of the redemp- 
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tion of souls does not disturb the strong 
faith of the companions of Jeanne, who ex- 
plain that the ways of God are unsearch- 
able. What creature, in fact, has the right to 
put limits to the Divine Mercy? (It is the 
socialist Jeanne of the Mystére de la Char- 
ité of 1897 who speaks.) Is not salvation 
the business of God? (This is the lesson 
which Madame Gervaise teaches in the 
Mystére of 1907.) But cannot prayer, the 
acceptance of suffering, and humility in- 
fluence the Eternal Goodness? As in the 
temporal order, there are faithful, humble 
workers who, season after season, by their 
sowing make certain of good harvests; in 
the same way, in the spiritual order, hum- 
ble prayer and suffering continually merit 
the salvation of souls. 

The Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne 
@’Arc is both a lesson and an exhortation: 
a lesson of love for all the little duties 
which are fulfilled through prayer; an ex- 
hortation to endure with courage our in- 
firmities, our failures, our omissions and 
our betrayals, in order to live worthily our 
life on earth and thus insure our eternal 
salvation. 

The English reader can only rejoice in 
the literary skill of Mr. Green, without 
which he might never have known this 
French work of 1907 on a subject which 
is always timely, a subject both temporal 
and spiritual, human and divine. 

It is this “sort of mingling of the tem- 
poral in the eternal, of the eternal in the 
temporal, of the material in the spiritual, 
and the spiritual in the material, of nature 
in grace and grace in nature, central in the 
mystery of man’s destiny’ which is the sub- 
ject of the Eve of Péguy. In his commen- 
tary, Albert Béguin proposes to trace the 
main thread of Péguy’s poem in order to 
show how this internal structure illumines 
the theology of Péguy and how, inversely, 
the theological vision governs not only the 
inspiration of the poet but the bargaining 
of the tradesman, the craft of the artisan, 
the choices of the literary artist. It is not, 
however, an exhaustive study. Exhaustive 
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or not, the study shows that in his two 
thousand quatrains, Péguy has fashioned a 
great triptych of which the three panels 
represent Paradise Lost, Redemption, and 
Paradise Regained. This modern treatment 
of the theme of the Divine Comedy of 
Dante is orchestrated by the highly indi- 
vidualized technique of Péguy, with its 
devices of repetition, chosen from the Li- 
tany, “an initial quatrain introducing the 
image and engendering what follows by the 
suggestions of the rhyme, grouping the 
quatrains in tens and hundreds, all pat- 
terned to create different moods or differ- 
ent movements of the symphony.” A poem 
of faith in the work of God, of hope 
founded on the Incarnation, of charity for 
all, of the union of the temporal and the 
spiritual, of the presence of the superna- 
tural in nature, of the personal theology of 
Péguy—this is what the ardent Péguyist 
will find in this prose-commentary of 
Albert Béguin. This is an important book 
on the Eve of Péguy, a clear and beautiful 
analysis, which many will want to possess. 
—LrEo MAYNARD BELLEROSE 
Georgetown University 


Transl. by Sister Julie, O.P. 





Solitudes. By Rosaire Dion-Levesque. Mon- 
treal: Editions Chantecler. 

These short poems reflect almost ex- 
clusively the author's moods, his varied 
experience of the multiple and inescapable 
loneliness of life. The work, which is 
neither a song of praise, nor a chant of 
thanksgiving, not yet a lament—although 
elegiac tones predominate—is an analysis 
of the incommunicable and mysterious 
marvel that is the person. The volume 
draws its distinction from this theme. 

“Thou has made us for Thyself, O Lord, 
and our hearts are restless until they rest 
in Thee.” These words of St. Augustine 
might be the marginal commentary to the 
pages of Solitudes; this underlying motif— 
though but negatively present—gives the 
volume nobility. 





Rich variety of subjects and tones works 
out the pattern. The finest piece is “Vérité, 
o solitude,” an allegory in the style of “le 
Martyre de S. Sebastien” by Pierre Hébert. 
It has movement, feeling, life. “La Minute 
éblouie,” in ten free verses that rhyme is 
effective in its emotion and in its images, 
but lacks singing quality. “Amour” is so 
successful that one almost wants to learn 
it by heart after a first reading. 

And yet we cannot leave Solitudes with- 
out remarking that the restful nothingness 
referred to in 4 Ja Mort, or the original 
zero, so desired by Leconte de Lisle and 
quite certainly never experienced by him, 
is a shabby satisfaction for the long lone- 
liness and the fierce stress of life. 

Further, why does the reader receive the 
impression that these poems are not a little 
too supervised? That the author does not 
let himself go enough? Perhaps if he did 
the verses would sing—softly, or gaily, or 
lustily, but sing. More abandon might also 
make the verses dance—or at least walk 
with more rhythmic swing. If these pieces, 
often so varied and interesting, often 
delicately and sometimes powerfully col- 
ored, so correct in rhyme and so mathe- 
matically accurate in meter: if these pieces 
had more singing and rhythmic quality, 
Solitudes would be a more completely 
satisfying work. 

—MICHEL ROBERT 
Emmanuel College 





The Problem of “Poetry and Belief” in 
Contemporary Criticism. By William Jo- 
seph Rooney. Catholic University Press. 
$1.75. 


Allen Tate has called the problem of 
poetry and belief “the chief problem of 
poetic criticism” today, and certainly a 
clear conception of the relation—or lack 
of relation—between poetry and belief is 
essential to any critic interested in a valid 
evaluation of poetry. 

Almost everyone knows Coleridge's fa- 
mous reference to “that willing suspension 
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of disbelief which constitutes poetic faith,” 
and William Rooney’s object is to examine 
the relation of a poet’s beliefs to his poetry 
and of a reader’s beliefs to his appreciation, 
Must one, for instance, believe what the 
poet believed in order to enjoy his poetry? 
Or must one merely understand what he 
believed? Does one “believe” in Dante's 
theology exactly as he believes in the physi- 
cal reality of his journey? Is there a dis. 
tinction between what I. A. Richards calls 
“intellectual belief’ and ‘emotional be. 
lief” in reference to the acceptance of the 
views expressed in a poem? If one does not 
personally agree with the beliefs of Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Lucretius, Dante, or Goethe 
does this alter his enjoyment of their po- 
etry? Such questions go to the center of the 
very nature of poetry and of our response 
to it. 

The questions at issue are dealt with in 
terms of five representative critics, since 
each of these critics has a more or less 
systematic theory concerning poetry and 
belief and to one or another of these the- 
ories most of what is relevant in the work 
of other critics can be reduced or related, 
The writer discovers within the five critics 
three principal approaches to poetry— 
poetry conceived as “emotive language” 
(Richards), poetry as a kind of knowledge 
—cognitive discourse. (Winters, Ransom, 
and Tate), and poetry as in itself an ob- 
ject of contemplation (Eliot). 

These three approaches might be said 
to exhaust the basic approaches to poetry 
since they represent an approach in terms 
of the subject, in terms of the objective 
reality of which the poem may be taken as 
a representation, and in terms of the poem 
as an object. 

In the section on poetry as emotive and 
cognitive discourse the writer demonstrates 
that neither of these conceptions offers 
foundation for an adequate solution of the 
problem of belief. But in the chapter on 
poetry as an object of contemplation he 
finds an adequate solution. 
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The position arrived at is that in both 
the creation and appreciation of poetry, 
belief is intrinsically irrelevant, but that 
in the creation of a poem belief is often a 
condition, and that in appreciation belief 
often does in fact influence response so as 
to create what, to distinguish it from a 
specifically literary response, may be called 
a mixed response. 

The practical conclusion is that what is 
essential to sound criticism where beliefs 
are involved is that the critic be always 
aware of, and consistently make, the dis- 
tinction between mixed and pure literary 
responses. The writer's own position is 
that the interests of art and of religion “are 
best served by making the aesthetic response 
as pure as possible”; he adds, “and it is 
remarkable how pure it can be made with 
the proper education.” 

A secondary conclusion is that, as Eliot 
expresses it, “we are still in the Arnold 
period,” for, with the exception of Eliot 
(and in a less degree of Tate) the critics 
are still seeking from poetry more than 
poetry has essentially to give. 

There are minor things that one might 
attempt to quarrel about in this thesis. One 
might contend, for instance, that the omis- 
sion of Santayana is a serious one, but 
within the limits it sets for itself and in 
terms of its methodology this is really a 
model of critical endeavor and accomplish- 
ment. Not only does the author impartially 
and objectively set forth the views of the 
men he considers (a difficult project be- 
cause their ideas are often widely scattered 
and must be brought into meaningful focus 
and relationship), but he himself evaluates 
their positions with a tightly reasoned dia- 
lectic which advances in the direction of 
a convincing conclusion. Above all, he is 
aware that over-simplication will not truly 
answer the difficulties raised. 

While the problem of poetry and belief 
has led to many confusions on the part of 
non-Catholic critics, a misunderstanding of 
it has probably also been responsible for 
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the unsoundness of more Catholic literary 
criticism than one would like to admit. It 
is for this reason that this study is an 
especially important one whose influence is 
very needed and very desirable. 


Marquette University —JOHN Pick 





The Eye Listens. By Paul Claudel. Tr. by 
Elsie Pell. Philosophical Library. $3.00. 

Paul Claudel: Poéte de lamour. By H. 
Ch. Desroches, O.P. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf. 


Certain words of Paul Claudel’s The 
Eye Listens have a disturbing tendency of 
coming back to mind with a vigor and life 
that did not appear at first reading. This 
is especially true when the circumstances 
described are suddenly duplicated in the 
reader's own life. His meditative discourse 
on music is very provocative: 

He must obey this persuasive instru- 

ment, and this strange sharp-note on 

the lips of Hermes, Conductor of 

Souls. The road, the real road of 

souls, is the quadruple string on the 

crossbar, held out to the fingernail and 
the bow; it is the parallel of pain and 
love, of life and the chanterelle; it is 
also the keyboard; it is the horizontal 
stairway with black and white steps; 
it is the sensitive ivory that spreads out 
from octave to octave and breaks loose 
under the untold thunder of the vir- 
tuoso and that furnishes our gait, that 
imponderable angel firmly spurred 
within us, with all the shades of at- 

tention, of speed, of retard. (p. 163). 
In rhythm with these words, music seems 
to take on a meaning, a life, which lies 
deeper than just its sound. Claudel reaches, 
as it were, beyond the ear into music's 
own palpable form, to bring into the con- 
creteness of words something of its spir- 
itual power and emotion. Claudel pene- 
trates into the very “being” of music. If 
it is a painting that he is viewing, Claudel 
immerses himself in it, and The Eye Listens 
records his reactions not from the point 
of view of an observer gazing at a stretch 
of canvas upon a wall, but of a traveler 
who chances upon the scene. 





Is this interpretation of Claudel’s con- 
cepts exaggerated, forced? Time and time 
again, however, Claudel insists that we 
approach art and its appreciation with an 
“openness” of being capable of absorbing 
the art-being of our contemplation. For 
The Eye Listens is in reality a book of es- 
says on art as ‘Claudel finds it in painting, 
music, tapestries, vases, precious stones, 
stained glass windows, mediaeval cathe- 
drals. Even anatomical drawings of hu- 
mans and beasts are approached by Claudel 
with the same discerning, listening rever- 
ence, for, as Claudel points out, did not 
the Lord ask in the Book of Job, “Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth?”’ Claudel’s own answer to this 
imperative question not only gives us the 
key to his critical approach to art as he ex- 
presses it in his various essays, but also 
helps us to understand Claudel the poet: 

And when the Lord asks me: “Where 

wast thou on the day I created all 

that?” I answer that, at first I, too, 
was inside of His work; and secondly, 

why yes! alongside of Him and in a 

place that greatly resembled this one, 

inside of His own thought. Like the 
assistants, one in back of the other, 
at the pontifical High Mass, who 
brings the bishop the different pieces 
of his sacrificial vestment, just so the 
angels, with reverence and amazement, 
gathered around Him, bringing Him 
the scales, the compasses, the abacus 

and the box of paints. (p. 242). 

Claudel approaches art, then, as a mystic, 
if we can employ that word without creat- 
ing misunderstanding, for he is mystical in 
that he endeavors to unite himself to the 
creative form with which each art-object 
has been inspired by its artist. The im- 
mersion of his being into the being of art 
does not end at this precise moment, but 
rather, he gazes beyond the exemplary ideal 
of the artist, and seeks to discover the 
Mind of the Divine Exemplar of all things. 
This same intense realization of the Eternal 
Mind of God is pervasive in Claudel’s writ- 
ing and provides his right to the great 
name of Christian poet. 
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The very title that Claudel has given 
this collection, The Eye Listens, in itself 
not only suggests the metaphysical, but it 
brings to mind contemplation, a contem. 
plation of art, for like St. Dominic and 
St. Thomas, Claudel would contemplate 
and then share his contemplation with 
others—contemplare et contemplata alii 
tradere! What the reader will, therefore, 
find in his book of essays will not be the 
orthodox, rigidly formalistic and objective 
judgments of art that are accepted as the 
arbiters and guardians of the true norms 
and tastes of art, for Claudel approaches 
neither painting, architecture, tapestries, 
nor music, with calipers, rulers, or pre. 
determined art theories; but, rather, the 
reader will become conscious of the intense. 
ly human and subjective response of Clav- 
del to the “being,” the “reality” of art 
Claudel’s response to art is pure, undi- 
luted joy. With Violaine of his L’ Annonce 
he seems to exclaim: “Ah! que ce monde 
est beau, et que je suis heureux.” For 
Claudel the beauty of the world reflects 
itself in art. For him Creation is art. 

The only prerequisite for the apprecia- 
tion of art, as Claudel posits it, is to per- 
mit ourselves to become impregnated by 
its atmosphere, to absorb it through all the 
pores, all the sensibilities, and all the fis- 
sures of our soul. Thus, if art is not ap- 
proached with an openness of being, or 
for that matter, all life itself, it may be 
that 

All sorts of opportunities offered to 

us mysteriously to the right and to the 

left, have escaped us. All sorts of 
priceless passers-by have crossed our 
path, whom we have not recognized. 

All sorts of words have been addressed 

to us, which we have not understood; 

and again, when it is too late we per- 
ceive if not their meaning at least 

their inflection. (p. 165). 

Considering, therefore, his intense aware- 
ness of extramental reality, of being, it is 
not surprising that Claudel is strongly at- 
tracted to the sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
century Dutch-Flemish school of painting. 
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In Rubens, Rembrandt, Hals, Vermeer, 
Maes, there is a realism evoked by a punc- 
tilious devotion to line and detail that 
transfixes reality. In the Claudelian sense, 
the subjects of these Dutch and Flemish 
masters cannot be restrained by the fragile 
frames that bound the field of the canvases; 
they spill over into the world of actuality 
to tell of their hopes and ambitions, to 
live out their action and movement. Thus, 
Rembrandt’s Night Watch is not merely a 
curious and silent grouping of a large 
number of soldiers and citizens, all obeying 
the basic concepts of proportion and com- 
position; rather, it is 

An arrangement in imminent danger 

of distintegration. . . . The entire com- 

position from front to back is arranged 
on the principle of an ever increasing 
movement like a sandbank beginning 
to crumble. The two characters in the 
foreground are on the march, those in 
the second ranks have already taken a 
step forward, while those in the back- 
ground are only beginning to measure 
the extent of the road they have to 
travel whose direction is indicated by 
the hand of the philospher on the 
right. . . . And then the spectators, 
one feels they are about to be trans- 

formed into actors. (pp. 48-49). 

At first thought, this descriptive analysis 
reverberates with the most marked subjec- 
tivism. Reading these essays, however, you 
will discover that subjectivism in Claudel 
is invested with an entirely different de- 
notation. One is reminded of St. Thomas’ 
passive intellect which, as a “passive’’ sub- 
ject, must be activated, brought from po- 
tency into act. As Pegis has pointed out, 
the Thomistic man is a knower in contrast 
to the thinker, and in this sense, to know 
is to be; to know sensible things is, by 
means of knowing, to be sensible things. 
Contrast this concept with that which 
Claudel expresses in his Poetic Art: “Man 
does not come to know the world by that 
which he extorts from it, but rather by 
that which he adds to it: himself.” Im- 
plicitly, Claudel stresses in his extortion, 
man as the thinker; and in the contribution, 
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man as the knower. The “self” that man 
adds to the world about him is his own 
being, offered as the passive subject to be 
acted upon by reality, whether it be the 
created reality (art) of God, or the created 
reality (art) of man. According to Claudel, 
knowing man neither projects nor extorts 
from reality what he has pre-arranged in 
his mind to be discovered. Thus, the Night 
Watch of Rembrandt, far from being sub- 
jectively acted upon by Claudel, acts upon 
him as upon a subject. This is what Clau- 
del means when he says: 


You understand better now why 1! rec 
ommend that the visitor to these mu- 
seums have an ear as attentive as his 
eyes, for sight is the organ of active 
approval, of intellectual conquest, 
whereas the sense of hearing is that of 
receptivity. (pp. 31-32). 

This may explain Claudel’s affinity for 
the realism of the Dutch-Flemish school of 
painters. With this in mind, Claudel’s at- 
traction for the courtly Velasquez or the 
sentimental Watteau, or even the grotesque 
Goya, becomes understandable. Understand- 
able, too, in this light, in his curious re- 
vulsion against the incomparable El Greco. 
Could this also explain Claudel’s scathing 
judgment of modern art—“the principal 
reason for the lamentable decadence into 
which present day painting has fallen is , 
that it has nothing to say anymore’? (p.- 
78). 

Indefatigable, Claudel seeks “being,” for 
being is reality. If art “has’’ being, it 
transcends the Past, the Present and the 
Future; it spills over the limits of its frame 
and merges with actuality. This Claudelian 
“love of being’ is tangible not only in 
these essays of The Eye Listens, but it 
permeates his poetry and his drama. And 
this “love” becomes the keyword of the 
Dominican Pére Desroches’ Paul Claudel: 
Poéte de l'amour, for the great personali- 
ties of Claudel’s dramas are transfixed by 
“the joy of love’ and “the sorrow of love.” 

The problem of love is a central one in 
any analysis of Claudel’s dramatic protago- 





nists. As Pére Desroches points out, love 
motivates both the plot and the characters 
of Claudelian drama. Three factors, how- 
ever, must be considered in it: man’s earth- 
ly love, his divine love, and God's own all- 
consuming love. None represent distinct 
facets which may be readily disengaged to 
provide a basis for isolated study. They 
are fused 
whole, like man himself. The interplay of 


together into one composite 
these three elements provides the spiritual 
crises which inspire the action of Claudel’s 
plays. Through love Claudel binds the 
Earth to God, and God to the Earth. It is 
in this sense that Pére Desroches calls 
Claudel the Poet of Love. 

There is nothing degrading in earthly 
love as Claudel unfolds it, since man’s love 
for woman and woman's love for man are 
not only natural but pure. Pére Desroches 
mystical elements with 
which Claudel endows this love. Through 
all eternity man and woman have been 
predestined for each other. When they 
search for each other on earth, it is actually 
to rediscover this pre-established harmony 
that exists in God’s eternal Mind. On dis- 
covering each other, they experience the joy 
of love. In Claudel’s synthesis of earthly 
love, passion attracts to itself the sentiment 
of the sacred. Rather, the contrary is true; 
Pére Desroches insists that in Claudel it is 
the sentiment of the sacred that attracts to 
itself passion, for if earthly love is to be 
true, it must also give and receive God 
Who is omnipresent. 

The conflict which brings with it the 
sorrow of love enters at this point. Since 


underscores the 


love gives and demands something in re- 
turn, man and woman’s earthly love may 
lead them in one direction, only to have 
the sacred love of God remind them of 
The final 
choice is the consummation of the one or 
the other; at this instant, neither coincides: 
one must be sacrificed to the other. Vio- 
laine, Dona Prouhéze and Sygne each un- 
derstood what earthly love and divine love 


their obligations in another. 
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were; but when the choice had to be made. 
they immolated their earthly passion. “Up 
amour-idole, ou un Dieu amour. Claudel 
met toute son oeuvre 4 choisir le second 
contre le premier.” (Claudel: Poéte & 
10. ) Thus Claudelian dram 
becomes a sacrifice of love to Love. 
Pére Desroches reminds us that, in the 
last analysis, it is God who plays the main 
role in all of Claudel’s plays; and that in 
all of these plays there is the progressive 


amour, p. 


evangelization of man’s natural faculties, 
As a consequence, the Fall and the Re. 
demption, the regeneration of the will by 
grace, become vital questions in the prob. 
lem of love; and Claudel rightfully assume 
the role of poet and prophet when he «- 
says their solution. Because of this sen- 
sitivity which he demonstrates when he 
faces either the Creation or the Creator, 
Claudel is charged with a poetic and his- 
torical mission. Of the poetic mission Pére 
Desroches writes: 

Véritable conquérant spirituel, le poéte, 

en effet, s’empare par son génie de 

toute la création visible. . . . car cest 
vraiment lui qui regne sour tout le 
reste, interpréte de tout le reste. 

Prophéte, au sens étymologique, il 

parle a ja place de, il chante méme a 

la place des étres qui sont sans voix. 

Il prend conscience des étres qui sont 

sans conscience, se faisant leur Ame 

avant de leur préter ses propres lévres, 

pour rendre graces au Créateur. (p. 

104). 

Claudel’s historical mission, on the other 
hand, explains itself in the fact that he 
places all of his dramas at decisive mo- 
ments of history, but especially at moments 
which are critical for Christianity itself. 
Like a Moses, Claudel leads man and mute 
creation out of bondage into the promised 
love of God. 

In his Claudel: Poéte de l'amour, Pitt 
Desroches points out admirably the deep 
spiritual and mystical qualities and sig- 
nificance of Claudel’s dramas. His analysis 
gives Claudelian drama a new perspective. 
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A word might be said here about the 
translation of Claudel’s The Eye Listens 
(L'oeil écoute). Although as a whole, it is 
adequate, there are some individual in- 
stances of faulty translation; for instance, 
on page sixteen, the English reads: “And 
this prejudice, as we have already seen, 
is not the cult, exploration and summing up 
of reality for its own sake.” The original 
French is: “Et ce parti pris, nous l’avons 
vu, n’est pas du tout le culte, Y'exploration, 
l'inventaire de la réalité pour elle méme.” 
(Loeil écoute. Librairie Gallimard. Deux- 
iéme édition: p. 20. 1946.) The italicized 
phrases indicate the variation, since “‘n’est 
pas du tout” should be rendered as “‘is not 
at all.” One might wonder, too, whether 
the omission of the definite article in the 
seties of nouns does not weaken the English 
rendition of Claudel’s original thought. In 
other instances, the choice of words to 
translate French equivalents might be ques- 
tioned—but one must remember that Clau- 
del is not easy to translate. In spite of 
these superficial flaws, however, The Eye 
Listens will definitely contribute to the 
English reader’s understanding and knowl- 
edge of Claudel, the Christian Poet, the 
Poet of Faith. 

—JouHN A. LIPINSKI 


University of Notre Dame 





The Encounter. By Crawford Power. Sloane. 
$3.00. 


In “these latter days of prudence and 
disaster,” to borrow a searching phrase 
from Mr. Crawford Power, the American 
novel of Catholic life is coming into its 
own. Its way has been prepared by our own 
contemporary climate of disaster, one which 
brushes aside claims of secular “prudence” 
and makes for a hearing for the serious 
artist who can cope with the whole of real- 
ity. It is no longer necessary to speak in 
terms of a deferred probability; the next 
few years should see an increasing number 
of Catholic artists who draw upon a rich 
inheritance for their substance. With his 
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first novel Mr. Power becomes a member of 
that small but growing company of Ameri- 
can Catholic writers from whom we can 
expect much. 

The Encounter, in its intent, is a serious 
novel of inner exploration. Its center is 
the mind and will of Father Cawder, who 
thinks of himself as “a man willing all of 
his life to lie to God.” Father Cawder is a 
sensitive, probing man, restless within him- 
self, tireless in searching out his motives. 
He cannot—because he is lacking in love, 
we are told—scale the barrier of disparate 
being to communicate with others. Words 
adumbrate, but do not convey, his meaning: 


If this were the confessional, he 
thought. If I spoke as a priest stoled, 
forgiving or retaining sin. From under 
the arch of the bridge a murmuring 
floated up. Near at hand a singsong of 
voices faintly quivered. If I spoke ju- 
dicially, wielding power of forgive- 
ness, the priest repeated to himself. 

But for Father Cawder there is always a 
murmuring; the wall between word and 
motive; the gelid air, mocking act. In an 
absorbed, withdrawn way he counters the 
awkward zeal of his parishioners or of 
Father Moran, his muscular-Christian curate. 
“There was Moran ruddy under the lamp, 
his evening’s reading beside him, the comic 
page, the sports page, the new Common- 
weal.” 

It is significant on many levels that a 
dream brings about the major action of the 
book. Because he dreams that a carnival 
diver named Diamond is his alter ego, 
Father Cawder, finding that a carnival 
diver of that name is indeed performing 
in town, is propelled to his strange en- 
counter. “He had meant to glance at 
whomever he was to find and then to know 
him, whoever he was, as God knows him” 
—surely an arrogance. His interest in Dia- 
mond, Stella, Diamond’s mistress, and her 
child leads the priest over a dream-like 
landscape of pursuit, to cheap hotels and 
eating places, to a brothel. “Out of vanity,” 
his conscience puts it to him, “he had 


tracked down a base sharper of a man, ob- 
truded a smail girl into a household of 
nuns, prayed in a vanity of discomfort on 
his knees before the body of Christ locked 
away in its marble hut.” Clearly the sympa- 
thy-hugging of that last phrase reveals Mr. 
Power as yet another young writer profound- 
ly influenced by Graham Greene and the 
metaphysics of the heart. 

The Encounter is obviously intended as a 
portrait of a man who, like Pascal, re- 
mained in his own presence instead of the 
presence of God. But the idea of Cawder 
and his image as character-in-action are by 
no means fused, partly because the author's 
concept of the theological nuances is not 4 
clear one. He confuses, for example, mysti- 
cal death with bodily death and the mysti- 
cal vision with the Beatific Vision. What 
Mr. Power tells us of Father Cawder—he 
avoids meat, he meditates for the full fifteen 
decades on the Passion of Christ alone, and 
he has a “dandling conceit” in wearing and 
then not wearing chains—is evidence that 
Cawder is a Jansenist, or at least possesses 
strong Jansenist tendencies. It is not alto- 
gether certain that Mr. Power realizes the 
theological implications in his portrait, to 
say nothing of the lapse in literary realism. 
He seems, in fact, to think that his Father 
Cawder would have wholeness were love 
added to his practices, whereas the two are 
incompatible. The most Cawder could have 
attained is a paix glaciale. 

Perhaps the dream structure, however 
capable it is of symbolizing tensions and 
setting forces into motion, is the greatest 
single handicap under which Mr. Power 
labors. It has blurred his sense of time 
alarmingly, and his sense of scene reels 
under the impact of dream and illusion 
Cawder sees everywhere. The profusion of 


incomplete sentences—one does not mean 
to be pedantic—is here symptomatic of a 
grave underlying confusion. Mr. Power 
fails to project Father Cawder because he is, 
after all, a dream-priest; and his encounter, 
moving as it is in its sensibilities, occurs 
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in a haze which never really lifts. The En- 
counter, then, is a novel mangué. Even 50, 
it hints at awareness and at a sense of real 
issues which make Mr. 
worth watching. 


Power a writer 


—RILEY HuGuHes 
Georgetown University 





Henri Bremond: The Life and Work of a 
Devout Humanist. By Henry Hogarth. 
London: S. P. C. K. 


It is surprising that the first book in 
English on Abbé Henri Bremond (1865- 
1933) comes from a Protestant. Mr. Ho- 
garth bases his study on Bremond’s entire 
work, the two small French monographs by 
Maurice Martin du Gard (1927) and Al- 
bert Autin (1947), many articles in peri- 
odicals and newspapers, particularly the 
obituaries (1933), and some private in- 
formation from Pére André Bremond, S.J. 
The book gives a good survey of the life 
and work of the Abbé with a rather well 
done analysis of some volumes of the great 
Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux 
and makes an attempt at giving Bremond 
the right place in French literary history. 

The author is extremely fair to Henri 
Bremond whom he apparently loves and to 
the Church the greatness of which he real- 
izes and admires. The distribution of the 
accents is a little different from the in- 
terests a Catholic critic would reveal. But 
this is defensible the more so as the author 
dwells on points which are not so well 
known, e.g., Bremond’s speech at Tyrrell’s 
burial given in extenso, his Sainte Chantal, 
once put on the Index from which about 
ten excerpts are given, his correspondence 
with Loisy, his close friendship with Maur- 
ice Barrés, his reception of an honorary 
degree from Oxford, his capacity as a Bibli- 
cal scholar, and his embarrassment about 
his duty to praise the merits of Msgr. Du- 
chesne at the Academy, although he ob- 
jected to Msgr. Duchesne’s attitude toward 
exact historical methods. Bremond’s discus- 
sions of Bossuet, Saint-Cyran, Fénelon, 
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Pascal and Cardinal Newman are reconsid- 
ered by Mr. Hogarth with the result that 
the Abbé emerges as definitely biased against 
Bossuet, and more so against Saint-Cyran, 
as uncritical in dealing with Fénelon, as 
incorrect in de-Jansenizing Pascal, correct 
however in the interpretation of Newman’s 
problem of conscience versus Fathers Bouy- 
er and Flanagan. 

The book is not free from involuntary 
errors in some details. Bremond never was 
a “devout humanist” although he created 
this name for St. Francis de Sales and his 
school. Rather, he was a so-called Christian 
humanist along the clear, more critical line 
of his idols Erasmus, St. Thomas More and 
Newman. It is a grave mistake of Hogarth 
to present the Abbé as the enemy of an 
ascetic life; Hogarth misunderstands Bre- 
for a form of 
egocentric prayer as much as he misunder- 
stands the term of mystical marriage which 
he identifies with a “Joseph’s marriage” 
(p. 104). Whatever Hogarth says about 
mysticism is poor due to lack of correct in- 
formation and is sometimes so wrong that 
he sees St. Augustine, Luther, St. Francis de 
Sales, Pascal, Bunyan and Wesley on the 
same level with the conclusion that ‘the 
most prominent mystics were men and 
women of unbalanaced character” (107). 
Hogarth lacks understanding accordingly of 
Bremond’s analogy between mysticism and 
poetry and, as he himself admits, of the 
wonderful chapters on mystical theology 
found in the volumes seven to eleven of 
the Histoire littéraire. 


mond’s term “asceticism” 


What Hogarth sees excellently is Bre- 
mond’s skill in tracing complex portraits 
of spiritual personalities without however 
“explaining” them, his stylistic charm cul- 
minating in unequivocal leitmotifs, and his 
human, truly noble character, erudite with 
ingenious ideas, polite, friendly, ironical 
with an exquisite wit like his admired 
saint, Philip Neri, self-effacing and thought- 
ful of others up to heroism, gentlemanly 
with a real sense of honor, refined in taste, 
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never touching vulgar things, an obedient 
son of the Church, a conscientious priest, 
incapable of bitterness—and despite his 
constant siding with extreme and lost 
causes, from Fénelon to Tyrrell, never tinged 
by modernism himself, as testified by a cer- 
tainly not biased witness: Loisy. Thus he re- 
mains “guileless and lovable.” “In him 
Christian charity was grafted on to a well 
born man.” Some good illustrations, among 
which are portraits from different times of 
Bremond’s life, make the not flawless but 
interesting little volume still more attrac- 
tive. 
—HELMUT HATZFELD 

Catholic University 





Strahlungen. By Ernest Jiinger. Tiibingen. 

“Radiations” is the title of Jiinger’s war 
journals. He has written six—two in a 
volume written during the Nazi invasion 
of France and four in this volume, two 
of the latter dealing with Paris, one with 
a trip to the Caucasus and the last with 
the end of the war on his farm in the 
province of Hanover. The reader should 
not expect to see “the other side” in gra- 
phic detail. Jiinger is not on the other 
side—he is not involved. He himself states 
that he is an author “never directed by ex- 
ternal happenings” and he “never was in 
harmony with one of the ruling forces.” 
He knew the men who plotted the murder 
of Hitler in 1944, trying “to fell the co- 
lossus before he and his infinite cortege 
found their goal in the abyss.” He refused 
to join them, not only because “I had my 
own ideas about the situation, but because 
I felt that I was made of a different sub- 
stance.” His judgment of the situation 
was that any attack on “plebiscite” de- 
mocracy ‘“‘will necessarily strengthen the 
mean and lowly [Jiinger uses “das Nie- 
dere,” neuter, which leaves the possibility 
that he refers to moral forces and not to 
common people]; this happened and still 
happens.” His hope was Rommel, the only 
man ingenuous enough to be the counter- 





part of the terrible “simplificateur” to be 
attacked. 

Jiinger honestly mentions these facts in 
the opening chapter. This is the key to 
his whole book. If Nero fiddled while 
Rome burned of a fire which he himself 
ordered, Jiinger adopted a new pose while 
the first act of .Europe’s destruction un- 
rolled itself before his eyes. He observed. 
Period. He avoided contamination. He 
stood aside, except in instances when he 
was forced to participate as in the case of 
the execution of a German deserter, care- 
fully described in well built sentences. 

He is at home in Paris and meets in- 
tellectuals of both sides, all set to accept 
this new friendship between a beaten and 
a victorious nation, because his mind is 
made up: national states are gone, em- 
pires are rising and an elite will have to 
cement them. In his opening paragraphs 
he makes it clear that he believes in cos- 
mic historical forces of a strength nothing 
can really resist. The murder of a tyrant, 
even a world war, can only delay or de- 
tour these forces: they must attain their 
goal. Referring to the murder of Wallen- 
stein he feels that it served only to un- 
leash forces of a lower order. Had he 
lived, history would have gone to an earlier 
fulfillment. 

Once you project yourself to these extra- 
terrestrial heights, discarding the transcend- 
ent direction by Providence but assuming 
that you and a few are able to see “the 
reverse of the medal,” you can well re- 
main aloof, give your time to good and re- 
fined living as long as you can have it, 
observe crystals, botanical and inert speci- 
mens, read Claudel or Bloy “insouciantly” 
perched on the divans of conquered Cities, 
and register events as human folly. You 
have dissociated yourself from your age, 
from all involvement, from responsibility 
borne by your fellow men. 

Thus Jiinger accepts his assignments 
from the despised Nazis but through the 
the “clean hands” of the army; he accepts 
the wages, the honors, the ranks; he takes 
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the opportunity to go sightseeing through 
their conquest like the reporter of a for. 
eign power—a non-existent country out of 
the vulgar space and plebeian time and 
his legitimations are his splendid style, his 
urbanity, his civilized taste. A slight dis. 
gust and polite shudder registers dismay 
with the brutal and fiendish needs of his 
masters, but his ship rights itself and pur- 
sues its tranquil course over depths of ink 
and past hills of immaculate white paper. 
He fixes his eyes on the minute things: 
dreams of no consequence, a well bound 
book, superbly cooked meals, a little stray- 
ing from the path of conjugal loyalty in 
Paris, since Paris cannot be without this 
for this tourist of the intellectual universe 
and parasite of his contemporaries who 
sweat, bleed, suffocate, scream and strug- 
gle. When he sees the first American tanks 
roil past his estate in the spring of 1945 
he thinks of marionettes whose radio rods 
remind him of a fishing party, ‘perhaps 
out to catch leviathan.” 

“One can be able to see necessity, want 
it, nay love it and get pierced by infinite 
pain. This one must know, when one 
wishes to grasp our age and its . . . ‘Van- 
quished earth gives us the stars’—this word 
becomes true in space, in spirit and above 
nature in an unheard of way. Extreme ef- 
fort presupposes an unknown and extreme 
goal” — these are Jiinger’s concluding 
words. This is how far the man permits 
his involvement in the tragedy of his age 
as he sits in smiling, knowing detachment 
on his throne. 

The tremendous success of his diaries in 
Germany is then a tribute not only to his 
style which is superb, to his Goethean 
serenity—if there be such! but to a recog- 
nition of his ability to give the intellectual 
a tower in which to sit in silence and to 
read his history without remorse, in ra- 
tional content and with the knowing smile 
of the initiate. 

I am sure these books will soon be the 
favorites of Anglo-Saxon esoterics of the 
loftiest class of highbrows who like Roy 
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Campbell had to hide their heart for ten 
years and can now give vent to their feel- 
ings. Is there a publisher in the house? 
This will sell! 

—H. A. REINHOLD 





Heliopolis, Rickblick ouf eine Stadt (A 
City in Retrospect). By Ernest Jiinger. 
Tiibingen. 


The gigantism at all times besetting so 
many things German is coupled in this 
book of the German writer with the flight 
over space and time characteristic of our 
day, especially in Germany. This volume 
is most difficult to analyze. There is first 
its title: Heliopolis—a Greek artefact—the 
city of the Sun, of Helios, of height; a 
name reminiscent of antiquity, of the city 
of Helios in Egypt; this coupled with the 
vague Mediteranean setting of Jiinger’s 
city—clear skies, southern vegetation, a 
southern mode of living, and, whether it is 
allegorism or display of linguistic knowl- 
edge, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish names 
abound and so do the menus! This Ger- 
manic nostalgia for the serene, formed, civi- 
lized, this Goethean mood, this preference 
for Latin lucidity crops out all over the 
book; the chiseled and genteel, almost pre- 
cious and slightly affected German, bare of 
that dark, telluric and surging quality of the 
German romantics; the display of French, 
Italian, Latin and translated Greek which 
is set in pictures on array like antiques 
and keepsakes in the house of a man of 
wealth; the many servants who while dig- 
nified and treated with human kindness 
yet know their place; the restraint and 
decency of language, imagery and even 
nature—all this betrays the well-ordered, 
self-made aristocrat of choice, Ernest Jiing- 
er, whose greatest objection to Nazism 
seems to have been its utmost vulgarity. 
This is the washed, refined vision, which 
the jacket calls “a city construed by the 
author, more real than the historical ones.” 
Quite a claim! With what reality do we 
deal ? 
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Obviously this is about the period of 
Orwell’s famous 1984, only its pleasanter 
version, because radiation has been tamed 
and H-bombs are crude and primitive 
things of a dark past. Really it must be 
A.D. 2500, measured by our rate of prog- 
ress in technical, political and moral ad- 
vance. With the atom bomb we will find 
under ancient debris such obsolete forms 
of organization as communism, capitalism 
and the like. Then, whose retrospect is 
this? Has Jiinger boarded a time machine 
and then propelled himself ahead of it by a 
radar-rocket? The official exegesis, com- 
plete with a good map of the non-existent 
city, calls Heliopolis a “model on which 
the author demonstrates potential, future 
developments.” The future time is the 
moment of the second and, of course, bet- 
ter, more moral empire. This Jiinger, who 
has never identified himself with anything 
as coarse as existing realities, is not yet 
committed to the ideal, can freely analyze, 
set up and knock down cosmic empires, 
their forces distilled from sociological syn- 
theses brewed in leisure—and still stand 
nowhere. The author assumes the attitude 
of a highly intelligent, creative and sub- 
limely critical demiourgos, without “en- 
gagement”’—to use an existential term. 

There is no doubt that there is a certain 
greatness and genius in this book. Its style 
is slick, refined and will make an asthete 
lick his chops. Its hero, Herr de Ger, em- 
bodies all the ingredients of a gentleman, 
an officer of that Prussian nobility of char- 
acter which made the army a field for the 
elite, long, long ago and which produced 
the tragic and slightly stupid heroism of 
the Stauffenberg plot. The book has its 
measure of abstruseness as a condiment: 
dreams and their interpretation, an im- 
possible Pater Foelix, not Felix as you 
would expect, a Sadu, a Staretz, a hermit 
with Catholic trappings; it has popular 
religion—religion vulgaire pour les masses 
—planned and free economy, and a rich 
and minutely described flora and fauna. Its 
more gory aspects of rebellions ruthlessly 


mercial production of his work in the 
United States. 

Thor, with Angels—evidently the title 
is meant to suggest the famous pun of 
Gregory the Great—shows the impact of 
Christianity on a Jutish family of the sixth 
century. The diction conveys the knotted, 
hammering effect of the Old English verse- 
line, and the whole atmosphere seems 
authentically ancient-Saxon. In the heat of 
battle, when he is about to kill a baptized 
Briton, Cymen is stopped by a burst of 
fire, and when he attempts to resume his 
allegiance to Thor and Woden by drinking 
in their honor, he hears himself cry out, 
instead of the toast to the gods, the strange 
words, “Let us love one another!” The 
characters are all but pressed out of life 
by the weight of implication they are made 
to sustain. To those who have lived under 
the reign of fear, the necessity of constant 
appeasement of the old pagan gods, Cy- 
men’s recognition of men as brothers is a 
heresy, political as well as religious. Merlin, 
who appears half-delirious with age, seems 
to personify the memory of Britain: the 
old magic of nature overlaid with aware- 
ness of Joseph of Arimathea and of Ar- 
thur. He sees now their pagan conquerors 
about to yield to the new Christian invasion 
led by Augustine of Kent. 

In Cymen’s last speech Fry may be 
speaking to his contemporaries: 

... we are afraid 

To live by rule of God, which is for- 

giveness, 

Mercy and compassion, fearing that by 

these 

We shall be ended. And yet if... 

Daring to return good for evil with- 

out thought 

Of what will come, I cannot think 

We should be the losers. 


The Lady's Not for Burning, scheduled 
for American production this year, is os- 
tensibly mediaeval in setting, characters, 
and situation, but to this reader at least, 
not convincingly so. References to alchemy 
and the fact that the heroine, Jennet Jour- 
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demayne, bears the surname of the famous 
Witch of Eye, arrested in 1432, are in. 
sufficient to counteract the distinctly seven. 
teenth-century atmosphere. The characters 
are more real than those in A Phoenix and 
Thor. But the priest is an anachronistic 
dream, more fitted for wandering with his 
musical instrument in the entourage of some 
Renaissance duke than for being a pastor 
in a mediaeval town. Of the other persons, 
the most interesting seem like projections 
of Fry himself; even the two evil brothers 
speak of the falls of Babylon and Lucifer, 
of the girl they both love as “an April an- 
archy with a dragon’s breath.” In Thomas 
Mendip, the hero, Fry can live fully, can 
give utterance to magniloquence in the best 
sense; for this soldier of fortune is tor- 
tured by his perception of man’s inhumanity 
and at the same time filled with the lyricism 
of love for the victim of this inhv. 
manity. The dialogue in this play is so 
witty and richly evocative that it may be 
ungrateful to suggest that the playwright 
is perhaps ill-advised in making everyone 
scintillating. Yet one cannot but feel that 
sometimes Fry is so enchanted with the ex- 
ploration of an image that he does not care 
to whom he entrusts it. Of course he may 
be praised for showing his evil characters 
in more than one dimension, but from time 
to time the coruscations do really get in the 
way of the characterization; thus we find 
Mr. William Arrowsmith for one, declar- 
ing that the unattractive characters are not 
really evil “but rather merely habituated 
to the mystery,” a judgment which I find 
hard to accept. 

Venus Observed, the only play with a 
contemporary setting, shows the gently 
hedonistic Duke of Altair, trying to decide 
with the help of his reluctant son, which of 
three ladies he should select for an autum- 
nal marriage. The richness of Fry's own 
highly-endowed mind makes of the Duke 
almost a Renaissance man, benign, complex, 
but without the subtleties of malice. His 
cult of the slightly bizarre in human nature 
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justifies the presence of his eccentric en- 
tourage, whose history and outlook require 
more scope than the play affords. Venus 
Observed, though it has been called in- 
coherent, would seem to be the most play- 
able of Fry’s dramas. 

Even if Fry were never to write another 
line, his contribution to the theater would 
be immense. He makes a frontal attack on 
the hide-bound, stubbornly “realistic” lan- 
guage which has ruled the stage for more 
than a generation. The range and sonority 
of his vocabulary, the richly allusive and 
metrically varied lines, the dazzling imagery 
are like an electric charge in an increasingly 
eye-minded age. As a master of language 
he is comparable to Marlowe. But his gifts 
require a corresponding appreciation on the 
part of the actors. If they do not realize 
the riches entrusted to them, they will not 
transmit them. According to reports on the 
New York production of A Phoenix, only 
one of the three actors did even scant 
justice to the language of the play. 

If Fry's other gifts develop in proportion 
to his mastery of language, we may hope 
for more attention to plot and rounded 
characterization, a steadfast refusal to make 
compromises with his own spiritual intu- 
itions, and a growing awareness of the 
moral order in its complete and catholic 
sense. 

—SISTER M. JEREMY, O.P. 
Rosary College 





Christianity and History. By Herbert But- 
terfield. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.75. 
The Salvation of the Nations. By Jean 
Daniélou. Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 
The book of Herbert Butterfield shows 
impressively that he knows more than a 
technical historian. Of course, he does not 
reject research, which, as he puts it, pro- 
vides us “with a reasonable assurance 
that things did happen, that they hap- 
pened in a certain order, and that certain 
connections exist between them inde- 
pendently of any philosophy and creed 
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of ours. “But,” he continues, “for the ful- 
ness of our commentary on the drama of 
human life in time we have to break 
through the technique . . .” We have to 
approach history applying knowledge of 
human nature, a knowledge which is 
deepened and perfected by Christianity. 
Butterfield’s book—which is beauti- 
fuly written, so beautifully that it is easy 
to overlook some repetitions—is a reso- 
lute rejection of all attempts to make his- 
torical subservient to pseudo- 
philosophical progressive schemes and to 
utopian ends towards which mankind 
necessarily moves. History is a vast field 
of unique events whose meaning is con- 
stantly changing. For what appears to us 
as finished may come to life again in the 
future; the enemies denounced today as 
embodiments of absolute wickedness may 
become the allies of tomorrow. The vice 
in history is righteousness—the belief 
that one’s temporal cause is absolutely 
good and just. The same imperfect human 
nature reappears again and again under 
various disguises in history. The criterion 
of success and failure does not matter for 
moral and spiritual standards. It is obvi- 
ous that Butterfield is a merciless critic 
of all ideological approaches which are 
always talking about wars to end wars, 
which claim some political and social 
changes will realize perfection. But the 
tragic and imperfect character of human 
history with all its predicaments does not 
destroy its moral and spiritual meaning. 
In historical events providence and divine 
justice operate, even if it is hard to under- 
stand them by applying a human measure 
of time. In catastrophic defeats a spiritual 
victory can become manifest as the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament prove. The 
spiritual and moral meaning demonstrate 
that no historical event, no particular 
mundane social forms ought to be re- 
garded as ends of history—the error of 
righteousness consists in doing just that. 
Butterfield’s book is that of a believing 
Christian. True, a Catholic would have 


events 





characterized the Church in another way; 
the Methodist Butterfield does not take 
into account its mystical character which 
exists also in its visible form of the his- 
torical time. But I think also Catholics 
have much to learn from this outstand- 
ing work which shows the limits of an 
unconscious positivistic approach to his- 
tory. In the “‘light’’ of this approach history 
appears as a sequence of facts which can be 
memorized for examinations—as Butter- 
field somewhat sarcastically notes. Even 
if students using this approach avoid 
criticism of the Church, they are not 
aware of the Christian meaning of his- 
tory, of the religious and moral elements 
whose consideration is necessary for the 
understanding of historical events and 
developments. Such understanding makes 
the Christian historian—who obviously 
must master all requirements of research 
—superior to historians who try only to 
register facts, and become victims of 
wrong conceptions about human nature. 
These non- or a-Christian historians often 
overestimate the possibilities of human 
nature; they believe, for example, that 
periods of external quiet and progress 
will and must last forever, that they can- 
not be followed by times of crisis and 
catastrophies in the future. Butterfield 
says, against these erroneous creeds: “It 
is essential not to have faith in human 
nature. Such faith is a recent heresy and 
a very disastrous one.” 

The careful reader of this Christian 
book will understand that it is absurd to 
say: “The atomic scientists have con- 
structed an atomic bomb; why have the 
social scientists not yet mastered human 
nature and society?’ Human nature is the 
nature of a fallen man, and the salvation 
by Jesus Christ does not mean the erec- 
tion of a perfect society here on earth. 
Tribulations, predicaments must 
continue in history, though men must do 
everything possible to avoid them and 
to ease their consequences. Butterfield’s 
book avoids despairing pessimism as well 
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as easy optimism. It is the work of a 
truly wise man. Butterfield does not offer 
gadgets for curing all evils and imper- 
fections in history. 

Christianity and History is the work of 
a historian who realizes that historical 
science alone cannot give the answers to 
questions about the meaning of history. 
The volume of the well-known French 
Jesuit, Jean Daniélou, is written by a 
theologian who lives with the Church 
and regards the problems of our time as 
a Catholic theologian aware of modern 
approaches and techniques of research. 
The short but very substantial seven chap. 
ters deal with the spiritual basis of mis- 
sionary work. This work has been started 
by Jesus Christ. ‘Missionary life is an 
extension of that first mission, that is, the 
sending by the Father of His Son into the 
world .... This mission of the Word 
was unfolded through history in several 
successive manifestations . . . . Whereas 
in natural religion the existence of God 
is grasped and in the Jewish religion the 
holiness of God is manifested, in the 
Christian religion we are introduced into 
intimacy with God .... What must 
arouse the missionary vocation in us is, 
first of all, not the need of souls to be 
saved, but love of God which leads us 
to want Him to be known and loved.” 

Father Daniélou’s book is not anthro- 
pocentric; it is Christo- and Theocentric. 
It sees the world and history from the 
point of view of God's revelation. Cathol- 
icism is “the religion instituted by God 
Himself.” Therefore we must work to 
unite mankind in the Catholic Church. 
The second coming of Jesus Christ has 
been delayed—as is shown with the help 
of a most enlightened exegesis of pas- 
sages from the New Testament—until 
the Gospel is preached to all nations. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and His Church 
is not dependent upon a particular civil- 
ization and its kind of thinking and life, 
but a syncretism which tries to combine 
all religions must be rejected, for there 
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is one true Church founded by Christ. 

Those are some of the truths contained 
and developed in The Salvation of the 
Nations. This work will, I am sure, open 
the eyes of many to the importance of a 
theological approach to the meaning of 
history. For it shows how all historical 
events are subordinated to the accom- 
plishment of a certain plan traced by 
God’s intervention. The significance of the 
Old Testament, its connection with the 
New Testament, the character and role 
of prophetism in both Testaments, the 
true and imperfect and erroneous ele- 
ments in such world religions as Bud- 
dhism and Mohammedanism are discussed. 
The meaning of the truth that there is no 
salvation outside the Church, is clarified. 
Church Fathers and the Bible are most 
happily quoted. 

It would be unjust to regard the book 
exclusively as the work of a very learned 
theologian and a highly competent stu- 
dent of the history of religions. Each 
page shows that it is written by a believ- 
er in Jesus Christ and a devoted member 
of His Church. That enables Father Dan- 
iélou to know human nature as it can be 
observed in history and in the various 
forms of civilizations. He does not con- 
demn men and the world, but on the 
other hand he realizes their weaknesses 
and frailties. He mentions the role of 
evil, demonic influences, though he be- 
lieves that atheism is an exception; even 
under erroneous forms of beliefs we can 
observe the longing for an absolute 
which, of course, can be only satisfied in 
the Church. “Sanctifying grace is ob- 
tained only through Baptism, but there 
also exists the predisposing actual grace 
through which God acts in every human 
soul... All of the civilizations must be 
permeated by Christianity, and Christian- 
ity must bring to blossom whatever in 
them has been in the nature of providen- 
tial preparation.” 

Father Daniélou’s book is a proof that 
only a theology that is strictly orthodox 
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and avoids making any compromises with 
syncretism permits a truly broadminded 
and understanding approach to history 
and to the variety of religions among men. 

—WALDEMAR GURIAN 
University of Notre Dame 





Les Logis de Léon Bloy. By Pierre Arron. 
Paris: Editions du Myrt. 


In this unpretentious but well-document- 
ed work, Pierre Arron retraces the history 
of the nineteen different places of residence 
of Léon Bloy, that “Pilgrim of the Abso- 
lute’”” who wrote in his Journal “What a 
delight to be at home. . . . Only in para- 
dise will one really be at home.” Life of 
poverty, no money to pay rent, dark apart- 
ments in Paris, dirty little houses in the 
suburbs, attempts to settle in Denmark 
(Madame Bloy’s country), the sickness and 
death of two children, final habitation at 
Bourg-la-Reine in the very house of Charles 
Péguy, made available just then by the 
poet’s death at the front: it is indeed a 
slice of life—the difficult material life of 
Léon Bloy—which is here depicted by a 
well-informed admirer. 

—Guy DESGRANGES 
University of Minnesota 
Transl. by Sister Marie Philip, C.S.J. 





Arthur Rimbaud: Une Etude. By Claude- 
Edmonde Magny. Paris: Pierre Seghers. 


Rimbaud’s personality is manifold. Those 
who come in contact with it through Le 
Bateau Ivre will first feel the orgiac vio- 
lence, the unbound masculine power; but 
they will soon recognize something deeper 
than this blazing rhetoric: the solemn tone 
of the voyant describing his visions. They 
will find the voyant again in the sonnet 
Voyelles, and in Illuminations, trying to see 
farther than human condition allows. But 
this mystical enterprise cannot be fully ex- 
plained by itself alone: it is the other side 
of a negative movement. The voyant is 
also the Rebel, revolting against the au- 
thority of his family and the faith of his 





childhood. One does not rebel against 
what one is freed from; one does not 
blaspheme the gods whom one does not 
believe in: one of Rimbaud’s main prob- 
lems (not the only one) was his inability 
to cast off this hated double yoke, sym- 
bolized by his mother and his baptism. For 
this reason he can often be seen assuming 
the attitude of a culprit who is not repent- 
ing anything but who is fully aware of his 
being a sinner. The Rebel is also the Poéte 
maudit, the Damned. 

Sometimes, however, the pride of the 
Damned seems to be bending, and he ac- 
cepts the position of a cursed man with 
the quiet resignation of a slave. In such 
moments, perhaps Christian humility is 
not far away, less far than hope, at any 
rate. But hope is not completely dead 
either: Caliban suddenly starts singing an 
Ariel-like song, something both childlike 
and divine, full of peace and sweetness. 
Then hope gets stronger and he whom we 
thought to be young Lucifer is now speak- 
ing like an Angel or a Prophet. 

The voyant, the Damned, the Prophet: 
all that is still too simple. At any time, 
without any transition, one can be trans- 
muted into the other, or two of these ten- 
dencies can mingle with each other to pro- 
duce something new, a challenge to any 
labeling. Claudel heard the child’s song, 
“la note d'une pureté édénique, d’une 
douceur infinie, d'une déchirante tristesse,”’ 
and he thought he had heard a Christian 
song. It may be so; but, to begin with, 
this is not all Rimbaud, and, on the other 
hand, the innocence of such passages might 
very well be a pagan innocence anterior 
to the Fall and to Christ, the “état primitif 
du Soleil” which is referred to in Vaga- 
bonds. 

Under such conditions, how could a man 
be defined? One of Rimbaud’s special 
features is the fact that he never attained 
the mental unification of mature age. His 
literary career comes to an end before he 


reaches the age of twenty, and the astonish- 
ing precociousness of his genius does not 
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prevent him, of course, from remaining an 
adolescent soul divided against itself: “Ja 
lente et dure conquéte de la maturité est 
sans doute, dans son essence, une réintegra. 
tion des divers niveaux de |'étre total qui, 
au cours du développement, en sont ar- 
rivés a des stades différentes. Or, cette 
réintegration, chez Rimbaud, n’a jamais eu 
lieu.” 

This remark is made by Claude-Edmonde 
Magny in the last pages of the essay she 
devotes to Rimbaud in the collection Poétes 
a’ Aujourd’hui. By such a statement, the 
author unintentionally shows the limitation 
of her own work: any systematic expound- 
ing of Rimbaud’s ideas will be a personal 
and risky attempt, always questionable in- 
asmuch as it expounds systematically an 
essentially non-systematic thought. 

When once these reservations are made, 
one must acknowledge the ingenunity and 
scrupulousness of C. E. Magny’s commen- 
tary. No doubt she reconstructs a Rim- 
baud, but it is the Rimbaud of her intel- 
ligence, of her erudition and methodical 
research, and not the Rimbaud of her pas- 
sion or of her prejudice. 

C. E. Magny’s Rimbaud is, above all, 
the voyant. She concentrates her interest 
on this research of the unknown, of which 
we have a sort of manifesto in two letters 
of May 1871 (“Je travaille 4 me rendre 
voyant. . . . Il s’agit d’arriver 4 J'inconnu 
par le déréglement de tous les sens”). One 
can get a first idea of this undertaking 
from Le Bateau Ivre, but in this regard 
Voyelles and the whole of I/luminations are 
the essential testimonies. 

One may first wonder what guide, what 
tradition could have helped Rimbaud in 
his enterprise. Rolland de Renéville has 
tried to draw a parallel between Rimbaud 
and Hindu mysticism, while Father Gen- 
goux believes in an influence exerted on 
him by occultism, through Eliphas Lévi. 
Although she does not completely reject 
this last hypothesis (the analogy with such 
books as the Bhagavad Gita is probably 
more far-fetched), C. E. Magny empha- 
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sizes the loneliness of Rimbaud’s research. 
He found his own ascetics in “le dérégle- 
ment de tous les sens.” Nothing, nobody 
supported him in his strange adventure. 
As a matter of fact, it can even be noticed 
that the second line of Le Bateau Ivre 
proclaims this loneliness like a first vic- 
tory. 

Whatever the means of the “‘vision’’ may 
have been, Rimbaud has “‘seen.” The re- 
sults of these experiences are contained in 
Illuminations and in a few poems such as 
Voyelles. And taking the celebrated sonnet 
as a starting point, C. E. Magny constructs 
an ingenious commentary on the complex 
of symbols and images with the help of 
which Rimbaud tried to penetrate and to 
express the universe. The famous “‘colored 
vowels,” each of them being associated 
with both an affective and a metaphysical 
meaning, are a sort of cosmic alphabet, 
the possession of which is supposed to give 
the knowledge of the most intimate part 
of things. Therefore, the scope of this 
attempt extends itself far beyond the sonnet 
itself. Thus, to take two examples, the 
letter “7,” purple and violent, is related to 
the Indians of Le Bateau Ivre, and “le 
pavillon en viande saignante’’ of the selec- 
tion called Barbare in Illuminations. “U,” 
green, is the peace of Nature and inno- 
cence, the refuge and repose found in the 
Cabaret-V ert or “l'auberge verte” of Comé- 
die de la Soif. 

It would take too long to consider the 
case of each of the vowels and their sig- 
nification, such as it is elucidated by C. E. 
Magny, in the whole of Rimbaudian sym- 
bolics. In spite of the few arbitrary inter- 
pretations inevitable in such a work, most 
of it is solid, and certainly constitutes a 
flum Ariadnes to explore Illuminations, 
for instance. Beyond the apparently non- 
sensical disconnectedness and intricacy of 


the imagery, one can feel an unquestion- 
able penetration of the hidden core of 
things. 

“After such knowledge, what forgive- 
C. E. Magny concludes with this 


nessi’’ 
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quotation from T. S. Eliot her commentary 
on Illuminations and the poems of the same 
period. This Promethean enterprise, these 
Illuminations without adoration, are no sal- 
vation. Damnation and desperation are their 
salary. To this negative facet of the voyan?’s 
achievements is devoted Une Saison en 
Enfer. Art is no salvation. Charity alone 
is. Rimbaud knows it, because he has 
Faith (“je suis esclave de mon baptéme’’), 
but Charity and Hope are absent. Hence 
comes the final failure. One can under- 
stand why, in her last pages, C. E. Magny 
compares Rimbaud to Graham Greene's 
Pinkie in Brighton Rock, the “Boy” who 
knowingly damns himself. And she leaves 
the reader under this desperate impression 
—which takes some probity and courage. 

This reviewer must say at once that he 
has no Rimbaud of his own to oppose tc 
C. E. Magny’s. He may like Rimbaud, 
above all, through the famous text of Clau- 
del, but without fostering the delusion of 
holding a “true” Rimbaud, by comparison 
with whom the others should be “false.” 
It is the result of a kind of sentimental 
choice if I appreciate, more than anything 
else in Rimbaud, this inimitable accent of 
tenderness, now “d'une tristesse déchirante”’ 
and then full of a sense of joy, peace and 
reconciliation (and this joy and this mel- 
ancholy are equally sweet), when it sud- 
denly makes itself heard in the midst of an 
Inferno. C. E. Magny analyzes with a 
great scholarly accuracy Rimbaud’s mind, 
but perhaps one wishes she would have 
spoken a little more of his heart, secretly 
thirsting for the innocence of childhood 
and, as it were, for some lost purity. 

Of course, she refers to some of the 
peaceful passages, and even considers them 
as connected with the most successful vis- 
ionary experiences of the “illuminations.” 
But the whole purpose of I/luminations is 
more or less disavowed in Une Saison en 
Enfer, and nevertheless we find again this 
theme and tone of salvation up to the end 
of this book, and in particular in the Adiex 
that concludes it. Therefore, this so-called 





“quietism” is more than a transitory step 
in Rimbaud’s evolution: it is a steady and 
essential feature of his thought and sensi- 
bility. 

To sum up, though unwilling to present 
Rimbaud as a saint, or perhaps even as a 
Christian, I think it difficult to put his 
whole adventure in terms of failure and 
damnation. In Rimbaud there is Hell, but 
there is Eden as well. 

About the selected works that follow 
C. E. Magny’s essay, there is little to say. 
The fact that Rimbaud’s literary work is 
not very voluminous makes this anthology 
less irreplaceable than some previous pub- 
lications of the same collection. But the 
selection is sensible, and fortunately in- 
cludes some letters (while none is offered 
by the Mercure de France edition, one of 
the most usual): so we can read the two 
“lettres du voyant,” of May 1871, and 
three others from the last period of his life. 

Like the other books of the same collec- 
tion, Arthur Rimbaud is enriched with 
photographs and drawings, the interest of 
which, of course, is anecdotic. But can 
anything connected with such a destiny be 
really trivial? At any rate, triviality itself 
appears here as a sign to be deciphered. 
The same remark could be made apropos 
of the three letters to his family at the 
end of the volume. In 1880 the voyant 
writes: “Comme je suis le seul employé 
un peu intelligent d’Aden, 4 la fin de mon 
deuxiéme mois ici, c’est-d-dire le 16 oc- 
tobre, si l'on ne me donne pas deux cents 
francs par mois, en dehors de tous frais, 
je m’en irai... .” 

Does “le seul employé un peu intelligent 
d’Aden” sometimes think of Le Bateau 
Ivre? In what manner? We will not un- 
dertake in any way to answer such ques- 
tions. But whatever lies under these hum- 
ble cares, either the asceticism of Racine 
or T. E. Lawrence, or the mediocrity of a 
poor man who survives a child of genius, 
such a letter remains an awful document 
over which one cannot help pondering, and 
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noting that the editors were well inspired 
in including it in their choice. 

Note: This Rimbaud was published 
about the same time as the thesis of Bouil- 
lane de Lacoste, reviewed in the Spring 
1950 issue of Renascence. C. E. Magny 
does not make any allusion to this book, 
and speaks of Illuminations as of a work 
anterior to Une Saison en Enfer. If the 
opposite hypothesis ever gained a definite 
victory, her commentary would have to be 
somewhat altered. But it is noticeable that 
many French critics and authors do not 
seem very willing to consider the 1873-74 
texts of I/luminations as anything else than 
late copies of an older and lost manuscript. 
Note, for instance, Etiemble’s article in the 
November 1949 issue of Les Temps Mo- 
dernes. 

—FRANCOIS TRICAUD 
Lycée Francais de New-York 





The Greater Trumps. By Charles Williams. 
Preface by William Lindsay Gresham. 
Pellegrini and Cudahy. $3.00. 


If Charles Williams’ The Greater 
Trumps owes T. S. Eliot's Waste Land a 
debt of honor for “the wicked pack of 
cards,” with its “man with three staves,” 
its “Wheel,” and its “Hanged Man,” but 
without its ‘“‘one-eyed merchant” and the 
blank card which “is something he carries 
on his back,”’ he has repaid the debt with 
interest through these same Greater Trumps 
which provide Mr. Eliot with Burnt Nor- 
ton’s “still point of the turning world,” 
the still point where “the dance is.” (As a 
matter of fact, if one must engage in the 
current blindman’s buff of pursuing the 
ignes fatui of Eliotic alfusion to their ulti- 
mate Urquellen contexts, both The Cocktail 
Party and Four Quartets, as well as Famil) 
Reunion, owe an even more explicit debt 
to Williams’ Descent of the Dove, sub- 
titled A Short History of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church, first published in 1939, and 
now reissued by Pellegrini and Cudahy.) 

Eliot’s own note to the Tarot sequence 
of The Waste Land also suits The Greater 
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Trumps: “I am not familiar with the exact 
constitution of the Tarot pack of cards, 
from which I have obviously departed to 
suit my own convenience.” Charles Wil- 
liams, on the evidence of The Greater 
Trumps, obviously has a much closer ac- 
quaintance than Eliot with “the exact con- 
stitution of the Tarot pack,’ but he has 
taken even greater liberties in the way of 
personal interpretation. In an interesting 
prefatory essay William Lindsay Gresham 
gives a short history of the Tarots, and 
then proceeds to schematize the symbolic 
correspondence of the Greater Trumps, as 
the picture cards are called in contradis- 
tinction to the suit symbols, pointing out 
where Williams has departed from the 
traditional connotations. 

I believe Mr. Gresham goes astray in 
three of his identifications; or, rather, he 
does not stray far enough. The Juggler, 
the Hanged Man, and the Fool are both 
what he says they are and, in The Greater 
Trumps, a good deal more. In a word 
they represent the Trinity, with the Juggler, 
who poises the worlds, as the creative 
aspect of God the Father, the Hanged 
Man, as in The Waste Land, Christ, and 
the Fool, the Holy Spirit in His avatar as 
Love, as an affectionate personal provi- 
dence working in the world. One can, of 
course, belabor the Christian correspond- 
ence too hard. In some ways Charles Wil- 
liams must be adjudged a somewhat curi- 
ous Christian, one more interested in what, 
in Descent of the Dove, he calls the “meta- 
physical trigonometry’’ which locates the 
beginnings of Christendom “‘at a point out 
of time” than he is in the more usual 
measurement, “the measurement of eternity 
in operation, of the bright cloud and the 
tushing wind’ which is, “in effect, the- 
ology.” His perceptions are much more 
like angelic intuitions than Thomistic dem- 
onstrations—almost, if this be not too 
fantastic a suggestion, the perceptions of 
an elemental, belonging to some _inter- 
mediate rung in the chain of being, rather 
than the intimations of a mortal. But to 
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revert to Mr. Gresham's table of the Ta- 
rots: the Falling Tower “that continually 
fell into ruin and was continually re-edi- 
fied” is not only Babel and what he cor- 
rectly identifies as “the structures man 
raises by his pride.” It may also be, at 
least in part, the Prince of Acquitaine’s 
la tour abolie, from Gerard de Nerval’s 
sonnet, E] Desdichado, which is one of the 
incantatory quotations invoked at the very 
end of The Waste Land. 

However, arcana should not be inter- 
preted only by arcana. One can play at 
too great length this tarot game which, 
more and more, has become the intellectu- 
al’s equivalent of canasta-cum-charade. The 
Greater Trumps also owes something to 
the great Scottish romancer, Sir Walter 
Scott, and his far from esoteric romantic 
masterpiece, Guy Mannering. The gipsy 
hero, Henry Lee, his wizard grandfather, 
old Aaron Lee, and his mad great-aunt, 
Joanne, are straight out of Mannering. In 
fact, Joanna, in her first appearance, con- 
fronting, at the crossroads, Henry and his 
Christmas guests, is a direct reminiscence, 
right down to the “stained shawl that had 
once been red,’ of Mannering’s Meg Mer- 
rilies visiting her mighty malediction on 
the Laird of Ellangowan. Even Scott's 
original intention was much the same as 
Williams’. Those privileged few who still 
read the great Waverly series will remem- 
ber how the author first set out to search 
the dark pits of destiny and then boggled 
at his own metaphysical theme. There is, 
however, one rather distressing difference. 
Where gipsy Meg is one of the triumphs 
of Scott’s gothic art—which was, in es- 
sence, a successful blend of Norse and 
Celtic fairyland with the calcium-lit stage 
gothic of Wardour Street—Williams’ gip- 
sies are the veriest pasteboard and nothing 
else. 

On balance The Greater Trumps must 
be adjudged one of the comparative Wil- 
liams failures. It fails to effect the proper 
fusion between its metaphysical theme and 
its romantic trappings. It starts as well— 


more arrestingly, even—than any of its 
companion romances. One does not indict 
it any more than one damns The Waste 
Land for reshuffling the mystic Tarot deck. 
On the contrary, one of the best things 
about the book is Williams’ skill in play- 
ing card tricks with the subconscious, in 
invoking childhood associations of Sibyl’s 
leaves; of fortune-telling at strawberry 
festivals on green summer evenings; of 
grandmother reading tea leaves by the nur- 
sery fire on grey winter ones; of Saturday 
matinee magicians thripping out playing 
cards that circle, obedient to the hand of 
power, out over the audience and back; of 
Alice in Wonderland dream images of a 
universe filled with hearts and spades rain- 
ing down on childhood’s hapless head. 
Nor ought the critic inveigh against the 
attempt of gipsies Aaron and Henry to in- 
terfere with the immutable fates. It is, 
after all, the old foredoomed attempt of 
Theban Laius; and Oedipus Tyrannos is 
none the worse for Sophocles trying to 
make Free Will and Necessity intersect in 
the plane of Time. No, what is wrong 
with The Greater Trumps is that the thing 
just does not come off. The enchanted 
rocket descends to earth a blackened stick. 
The great cloud-wrack of destiny dissolves 
in the undifferentiated glory of the Blake 
of the Prophetic Books. It begins in magic 
and ends in legerdemain. For, though it 
can be and has been done, it is still dan- 
gerous, esthetically speaking, to mix gothic 
trappings with the changeless Wyrds. 
Everything that is weakest in Williams’ 
romantic pattern invariably has some con- 
nection with his passion for the kind of 
necromantic mummery that also weakened 
the later Scott of The Monastery and The 
M. C. D'Arcy, S.J. might al- 
most have had these Trismegistic transac- 
tions in mind when, in The Mind and 
Heart of Love, he wrote his stricture on 


Talisman. 


Jung’s anima: 


This sophia, however, is an under- 
ground organization, a secret society 
and only for the initiate. 


It has al- 
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ways rage By an esoteric fla- 
vour; it is to found in the stars 
or by consulting witches of Endor or 
by holding hands at séances or put- 
ting one’s ear to the earth or gazing 
at tarot cards or forming cabalas and 
joining some group of gnostics. 

In a way, for all his repudiation of the 
historic Gnostics as lost or pseudo-Roman- 
tics in Descent of the Dove, Charles Wil- 
liams was a species of Gnostic who drew 
his own portrait in Seed of Adam as Meél- 
chior, Sultan of Bagdad. 


Adam my father and Eve my mother 

Construed me aloof from sister and 
brother 

Through a post-Paradisal afternoon, 

I build my mosques under a philoso- 
phical moon; 

I ride on the body’s curves through 
spirals of air 

To the bare and rare domes of Bag- 
dad my see. 

I give to whoever serves with me 

Gnomic patterns of diagrammatic 
thrills. 

Half the world live in my train: 

Who refrain, bereft of brain, are left 
to common ills. 


In the last analysis Anglo-Catholic 
Charles Williams’ see is neither Rome nor 
Canterbury, but Bagdad. But his books do 
bring us into ‘“‘a post-paradisal afternoon” 
fitter for Twelfth Night revels than for 
the Shakespearean fireside formula for im- 
memorial romance: A sad tale’s best for 
winter. There is no winter in Charles 
Williams — despite the pantomime snow 
storm of The Greater Trumps—and no 
real earthly fire; only the unearthly green 
fire of glow-worm and witchwood. In The 
Greater Trumps all his basic themes shim- 
mer in fugue until the reeling reader finds 
himself losing the creating and created 
form “behind the flight and maze of the 
world”; finds himself entering, with the 
homunculi on the golden table, the cosmic 
dance which is the rhythm of creation and 
the music of the spheres, as well as the 
inspiration for the more glorious dance- 
epithalamiums of Perelandra and That 
Hideous Strength. 
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A Williams miss is never a mere miss 
or a near miss; it is always a magnificent 
miss. If he does not always succeed in 
achieving the absolute and voluntary sur- 
render of disbelief which primary romanc- 
ers achieve so automatically, he attains 
what no other writer of our period has 
been capable of in the same intense de- 
gree: sudden peeps beneath the blanket of 
the light—so much more fugitive and elu- 
sive than glimpses under the blanket of the 
dark—at the sweet and original augusti- 
tude of creation. For Wiliams is the ro- 
mancer of beginnings, even if his greatest 
limitation is that his archetypes are more 
ideas and forces than they are things and 
beings. 

—CHARLES A. BRADY 
Canisius College 





The Little World of Don Camillo. By 
Giovanni Guareschi. Transl. by Una Vin- 
cenzo Troubridge. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 


$2.7 


When one’s morning newspaper, after- 
noon television, and evening news broad- 
casts all burn before us the realities of 
Communism versus Christianity, it seems 
scarcely credible that a humorous treatment 
of that conflict could engage one’s atten- 
tion. Yet is it because the issue is so 
“burning,” the conflict so real, that Gio- 
vanni Guareschi’s The Little World of 
Don Camilo is an utter success. In fact, 
the book is a charmer; and if you don’t 
like it, you had better have your sense of 
humor revisited. 

It's hard to say exactly why Mr. Guar- 
eschi is so precisely successful. I think a 
good deal of it is that he has the knack 
of seeing the human (and therefore the 
humorous) side of the situation. Conse- 


quently, his little sketches, though clearly 
and obviously didactic, do not pretend to 
be political tracts, or to solve the crisis of 
our times. They do—with charm, economy, 
humor, and taste—recreate the human (and 
in many cases) divine aspects of a very 
He is so successful with 


serious reality. 
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the human side of things because every- 
thing isn’t always a clear case of black 
against white but—as is usually human— 
somewhat mixed and gray. He is success- 
ful with the divine side of things because 
his parish priest is a very human one who 
makes mistakes and who talks to Christ in 
a tone which one had formerly associated 
almost exclusively with Péguy. Most of 
all, Mr. Guareschi is probably such a suc- 
cess because he is deeply concerned with 
the problems he writes about, because his 
people are people not caricatures, his 
language-dialogue is earthly and real, and 
he does not take on airs. He thinks of 
himself and writes of himself as a “‘politi- 
cal journalist.” He is that, and one of the 
most successful ones now operating any- 
where. Because he is so successful in do- 
ing an unpretentious thing well, his little 
sketches becomes something more than po- 
litical journalism, taking on a literary value 
and life of their own. 

Unfortunately, I see no hope that anyone 
on the American scene can do anything 
comparable. Our humorous writers have 
become so sophisticated and stereotyped 
that there is little hope from them. (I see 
a faint gleam of hope in this direction, I'll 
admit, in a new J. F. Powers story re- 
cently published in the New Yorker). And 
our politically-conscious writers are so pas- 
sionate, fierce, apocalyptic, or confused 
that they do not see the possibility of hu- 
mor. (A rather jaded, pompous, and over- 
done bit of Milton Mayer’s in the Septem- 
ber 8th Commonweal was a vague sort of 
hint.) 

—Rosert HEYwoop 


Proust's Way. By Francois Mauriac. Transl. 


by Elsie Pell. Philosophical Library. 
$3.50. 
Proust: Portrait of a Genius. By André 


Maurois. Transl. by Gerard Hopkins. 

Harper. $4.50. 

These translations of Mauriac’s Du cété 
de chez Proust and Maurois’ A la recherche 
de Marcel Proust make more widely availa- 
ble two of the many books written about 


the most discussed French author of the 
twentieth century. In addition to the ac- 
curate and readable versions expected from 
experienced translators, English readers are 
treated to illustrations: one in Mauriac’s 
book and twelve in Maurois’. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Mauriac translation is marred by a 
garbling of the text of pp. 35-36, caused 
by the printing of the first line of p. 36 
as the first of p. 35. It is also to be noted 
that Maurois’ book was subjected to a 
little editing of doubtful value: a short 
school essay by Proust was removed from 
its place in the original and relegated to 
an appendix. 

Mauriac’s thin volume (only the first 
half of which concerns Proust, the other 
dealing with Jacques Riviére) is for the 
most part old material. To students of 
Proust, only the first chapter is new, that 
is, the account of Mauriac’s meeting with 
Proust, and the text, with comments, of 
the few letters Proust wrote to him. The 
other chapters had appeared previously: 
two of them in 1926, in a little volume 
entitled Proust, the other one, twice: in 
the 1926 book and originally in 1922 in 
La Revue hébdomadaire of December 2, 
as a tribute to Proust after his death. 

Mauriac met Proust on February 3, 1918, 
after years of admiration, first inspired by 
a reading of Proust’s preface to a French 
translation, in 1906, of Ruskin’s Sesame 
and Lilies. He had the occasion, after that 
first meeting, to talk to him at length only 
once, when he was invited to dine at his 
bedside, a short time before Proust’s death. 
The letters Mauriac received reveal much 
of Proust’s strange personality. They also 
show that he liked Mauriac and the two 
novels he had read (La Chair et le sang, 
Préséances) and that he was pleased with 
Mauriac’s appreciation of him. In_ his 
latest evaluation of Proust, Mauriac states 
that his admiration for him remains as 
lively as when Proust died, but that he is 


“not certain that the work, in its entirety, 
marks the triumph of a method.” He 
thinks that only those parts of the long 
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novel dealing with the childhood of the 
narrator and the grown-up people ob- 
served by the innocent child remain un- 
corrupted. As the narrator grows older 
and his preoccupations with sex and sen- 
sations come to the surface, the life and 
the people he creates are morally ugly and 
corrupt. 

This position follows from Mauriac’s 
criticism of Proust in the other important 
chapter, written in 1922 and called “At 
the Tomb of Marcel Proust.” Mauriac 
had observed then that “God is terribly 
absent from Proust's work,” that not one 
of his characters feels any moral anxiety, 
scruple or remorse, or has any desire for 
perfection, and that the “lack of moral 
perspective impoverishes the humanity cre- 
ated by Proust, narrows its universe.” 
Proust’s great mistake, according to Mauri- 
ac, was not so much in the boldness and 
hideousness of a part of his work, but 
rather in the fact that grace is absent from 
it. Mauriac had concluded that the task 
of Proust's followers (and Mauriac was 
certainly one of them) was to reintegrate 
grace into the unknown, ugly world that 
Proust had discovered. 

The chapters dating from 1926 are en- 
titled ‘‘Proust’s View of Love” and “One 
of Proust's Characters.”” In the first Mautri- 
ac questions the universal character that 
Proust claims for his idea of love. He 
does, however, grant that, if it is true that 
Proust’s kind of love, consisting of suffer- 
ing and jealousy, is the most common 
among poor humanity, there is validity to 
his claim. In the other chapter Mauriac 
suggests that Proust undoubtedly owed 
much to the haughty aristocrat, Count de 
Montesquiou; but he does not go deeply 
into a problem that has since interested 
several critics and scholars. 

Mauriac’s severity toward Proust's work 
in 1922 contrasts with his attitude in an- 
other article of La Revue hébdomadaire, 
published less than a year before in the 
February 2, 1921 issue, and which, to my 
knowledge, has not been reprinted. He 
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did not seem too concerned then about the 
lack of religious preoccupations in Proust's 
world and maintained that, since Proust 
has given us “le Vrai, qui est la recherche 
derniére de |’Art,” the question of im- 
morality does not enter. 


Mauriac is very charitable to Proust, 
the man of letters, “who made an idol of 
his work and whom the idol devoured’ 
and “probably turned . . . from the In- 
finte Being.” This thought, however, is 
quickly dismissed by Mauriac, for he finds 
that Proust was redeemed by the suffering 
he endured. Recalling Pascal’s cry, that 
God dearly loves bodies that suffer, Mauri- 
ac concludes that Proust was loved by God, 
and he believes that his friend “today sees, 
smiling and alive at his approach, the 
stone cortege [the apostles and the Virgin} 
he admired so much at the church-door of 
Balbec.” 

Maurois’ thick volume contrasts with 
Mauriac’s, not only in bulk and scope, but 
also in the estimate of Proust and _ his 
work. By a_ skilful synthesis of many 
studies on Proust (including Mauriac’s), 
and by the use of unedited material in the 
possession of Proust’s niece, Madame Gér- 
ard-Mante Proust, Maurois has produced 
another of his outstanding literary biogra- 
phies and portraits, a work which can 
serve as a good introduction to the art 
and life of Proust. 

In ten neatly organized chapters, he 
describes the different stages of Proust's 
life and work, keeping the reader easily 
oriented by the use of appropriate titles 
for all of the chapters and their many 
subdivisions. Proust of course occupies 
the center of the narrative, but around him 
also come to life his relatives and friends 
and all those making up the society in 
which he lived and from which he finally 
almost completely withdrew. 

The sympathy with which Maurois treats 
his subject rarely intereferes with his crit- 
ical judgment and generally does not pre- 
vent him from being objective. Proust re- 
lives with all of his eccentricites, his weak- 
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nesses, and his qualities. But he definitely 
emerges as a heroic and pathetic figure, 
struggling and suffering in many ways, a 
moving, though morbid, example of devo- 
tion to art. The same favorable impression 
is communicated concerning the novel, 
which is so inseparable from its author. 
Here and there Maurois objects to some- 
thing; in general, however, he tries to 
refute the criticism directed against it. A 
good example of Maurois’ attitude is found 
in the first paragraph of his conclusion: 


Our quest is ended. I have at- 
tempted to recapture the story of a 
man who, with heroic courage, sought, 
through ecstasy, for truth; who dashed 
himself against the apathy of men, the 
mystery of things, and, above all, the 
obduracy of his own weaknesses; who, 
having chosen to renounce all else 
that he might give freedom to the 
images that dwelt within him, saw, 
between four bare walls, in solitude 
and in fasting, in sorrow and in labor, 
that final door at last fly open, at 
which, before him, no writer had ever 
knocked; of a man who revealed to us, 
in our own hearts and in the humblest 
of objects, a world so beautiful that 
one may say of him as he once said 
of Ruskin: “Though dead, he still 
shines for us like one of those ex- 
tinguished stars whose light yet 
reaches us”; and, again, “it is through 
those eyes, now closed forever in the 
grave, that generations yet unborn 
will look on nature.” 


Such eloquent praise can apply only to 
a part of Proust’s work. For the rest, it is 
well to recall Mauriac’s estimate and use 
it as a corrective. 
— ALESSANDRO C. CRISAFULLI 
Catholic University of America 





Helena. By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown. 
$2.75. 


What does an Englishman of letters 
whose normal genre is satire of the milieu 
in which he lives do with the story of a 
fourth-century saint? 

The subject is not quite so far from the 
normal grist for Mr. Waugh’s mill as it 
may seem. The Roman Empire of Con- 








stantine’s day spawned a café society peo- 
pled with hollow men perhaps more evil- 
intentioned but scarcely less empty-headed 
than the Britishers he began to castigate 
as early as Decline and Fall. At least so 
it must have seemed to him, since Fausta, 
the Empress, is something of a_blood- 
thirsty Lady Metroland; Constantine him- 
self, a Lord Copper with a wider sphere 
in which to strut; and the court crowd, 
between intrigues so busy finding religion, 
are as easily worked as the Mayfairites in 
Vile Bodies, for whom the Lady Evangel- 
ist’s Angels sang “There ain’t no flies on 
the Lamb of God.” 

The problem Mr. Waugh set for him- 
self was to tell against this background the 
story of a woman who in spite of the cor- 
ruption she almost breathed retained in- 
tegrity enough to become a saint. It is a 
story he should have told superbly well. 
He should have been able to give Helena 
the stature to dwarf her contemporaries as 
Campion dwarfs his persecutors, the reality 
to over-shadow Fausta as Sebestian dims 
Rex Mottram. But unfortunately his ma- 
terial and his talent are much better than 
the novel he wrote. 

There is much in it which is amusing. 
There are occasional passages which mir- 
ror the wonder of an era in which God 
wove his designs with men of straw. There 
is even a plausible personality for the al- 
most-legendary Helena. She very possibly 
might as a girl have wanted to dig for 
Troy, and she must have retained the 
child’s simplicity which angered Mithraists 
who couldn’t tell her where the cave was 
in which the bull lay from whose blood 
the earth came. But the difficulty is that 
Helena never becomes more than this. She 
never becomes a saint. She is only a nice 
lady, a nice lady whom it is rather hard 
to see grubbing around Calvary for the 
True Cross. 

This inadequacy of characterization is 
due, in part at least, to the dialogue, which 
is modern English. The anachronism in 
itself is more than permissible—it has the 
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precedent of Shakespeare himself. One asks 
only that it never sound quite so much 
like an anachronism as British slang does 
in the mouths of Waugh’s Romans. Young 
Crispus, whom Waugh calls the “‘last war- 
rior of the high Roman tradition on whose 
shield the fanciful might descry the fading 
blazon of Hector,” loses the dignity that 
rhetoric and allusion have given him when 
he tells his “grandmamma” that he and 
Fausta “used to be jolly thick together,” 
that ‘she was keen on [him] at one time,” 
or that it makes him “feel such an ass” 
to be told he was fighting for Christianity 
—a feeling, of course, which has some 
justification—when he knew the war was 
just to “put Papa on top.” And Helena, 
though she may be described as much 
more, becomes merely a somewhat ineffec- 
tual English lady whenever she opens her 
niouth. 

It would seem that Waugh used modern 
English dialogue to facilitate the parallel, 
suggested above, between Helena’s day and 
our own. Its failure to do more indicates 
what probably is the more important weak- 
ness: there is not enough differentiation 
between those facets which Waugh intends 
to satirize and those which he treats dra- 
matically. Such differentiation is in large 
measure a function of style, of something 
less tangible even than one’s choice of 
words, a something intangible of which 
Waugh is indubitably a master. There is, 
for instance, a bef, unheralded passage in 
Vile Bodies in which Father Rothschild, 
momentarily not Jesuitical, gives with un- 
mistakable seriousness the theme of the 
book. There is, to cite one instance in it, 
the neatly ironic sketch of Tobie Matthew 
at the beginning of Edmund Campion, and 
throughout Brideshead Revisited Waugh 
slips from satire to drama with ease and 
finesse. Why is it that he has failed to do 
so here? 

Partly, it would seem, it is because to 
indicate change of intention by a deviation 
in tone, as he has done in the examples 
mentioned, it is necessary first of all to 
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have a tone from which to deviate, and 
Helena does not. Why it does not is an- 
other question, for everything else Waugh 
has ever written does. Vile Bodies and its 
little-boy-at-a-grown-ups’-party air is not 
only unlike Brideshead or Campion, but 
not at all like any of the other satires 
either. Waugh’s remarkably flexible style 
has suited itself to any number of situa- 
tions. Why has it failed here? 

This much one can say, its inexplicable 
failure has helped make a novel potentially 
great merely rather good. 

—MarIAN SELDIN 
Marquette University 





Dialogues des Carmélites. By Georges Ber- 
nanos. Paris: Les Cahiers du Rhdne, 
édition de la Baconniére. 


This posthumous work of Bernanos was 
written in Tunisia during the first months 
of 1948. Already ill, Bernanos put the 
finishing touches on these Dialogues the 
very day he took to his bed in the middle 
of March that year. They were intended 
for a film the scenario of which had been 
written by Father Raymond Bruckberger, 
general chaplain of the French under- 
ground forces. The latter was already 
known for a scenario written before the 
war in collaboration with Jean Giraudoux; 
its action was laid in a convent of nuns. 
The present scenario of Father Bruck- 
berger is inspired by a novel of Gertrud 
von Le Fort, Song at the Scaffold, which 
Bernanos did not have at hand when he 
was writing the Dialogues. The editor of 
the work, Albert Béguin, a faithful inter- 
preter of Bernanos, gives us both the stage 
directions of the scenario and the text of 
Bernanos and a resumé of the silent scenes 
of the dialogue according to the text of 
G. von Le Fort and of Father Bruckberger. 
(Albert Béguin has gathered essays and 
testimonials on Bernanos, which he pub- 
lished in the Cahiers du Rhéne; a review 
of this work by Professor Hatzfield ap- 
peared in the Spring issue of Renascence, 
1950.) Since before the war, Bernanos 
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had written only polemical and contem- 
porary historical works. Dialogues des 
Carmélites, a work of fiction, is the final 
presentation of that world tormented by 
conflicts between pride and Grace, which 
is the authentic world of Bernanos. 

In the first days of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789, a young girl of the nobility, 
Blanche de la Force, impressionable and 
apparently lacking strength of character, 
decides to enter a convent of Carmelites. 
The Dialogues show us the reactions of 
Blanche, now Sister Blanche de l’Agonie 
Du Christ, of her prioress, her sub- 
prioress, several other sisters, before the 
rising persecutions of the revolutionaries 
who finally send the Carmelites to the scaf- 
fold. Blanche is afraid, afraid of the night, 
afraid of the world, afraid of violence, 
afraid of death, afraid of fear. A daughter 
and sister of soldiers and nobles, she is 
nevertheless dominated and humiliated by 
her own weakness. But she knows that 
Fear also is a daughter of God, assumed 
and redeemed by Christ one night at Geth- 
semane. She senses that her vocation is to 
accept and use her distress since she can- 
not surmount it. And after escaping from 
the persecuted convent, she goes back to 
share the martyrdom of her guillotined 
sisters. 

Two figures stand out in the Dialogues: 
the prioress, Mother Marie de St. Augus- 
tin, and the sub-prioress, Mother Marie de 
I'Incarnation, to whom Blanche was espe- 
cially entrusted by the former prioress who 
dies at the beginning of the book. Mother 
Marie de I'Incarnation has a very aristo- 
cratic sense of grandeur and self-mastery: 
she is against all compromise, and Blanche’s 
weakness is to her a personal offense. She 
wants to be a martyr, out of the will to 
expiate the crimes committed by the revo- 
lutionaries as well as out of the desire to 
be heroic and to give an example. Mother 
Marie de St. Augustin has the prudence 
and the picturesque language of a peasant: 
she considers it her duty to protect her 
daughters, and since prayer is the vocation 








of Carmel she thinks she ought to do and 
acccept everything in order that her com- 
munity may continue to fulfill the special 
mission of the Order. She is no less cour- 
ageous than the sub-prioress but she main- 
tains that courage as well as fear can be 
an obstacle to holiness and that a too live- 
ly or exalted sense of humor is in oppo- 
sition to the poverty and renunciation of a 
true daughter of God. Bernanos, who has 
so often done battle for Christian honor, 
for the honor of a Christian in the world, 
proposes to us in these Dialogues a gran- 
deur even greater because it has renounced 
self: the renouncement and humility of 
prayer—sanctity. The two prioresses thus 
carry on a dialogue that is familiar to us. 
Ii is thai of the Curé de Torcy and the 
Curé d’Ambricourt in the Diary of a Coun- 
try Priest. And the humiliating sufferings 
of Blanche have a certain affinity with the 
moral degradation of the whiskey priest in 
The Power and the Glory: both die recon- 
ciled with God whom they have never 
ceased to love; both are martyrs for their 
faith. In the world of Bernanos as in that 
of Graham Greene, there reigns the cer- 
tainty that no one, however impoverished 
or abject he may appear to us, is excluded 
from the kingdom of God if complacency 
and revolt have no part in his misery, and 
if in his bruised heart he persists in offer- 
ing and consecrating his impoverishment 
and in opening himself to the supernatural 
Grace of Love. (On this question, Father 
Beirniert, S.J., in Etudes, July- 
August 1950, an interesting article, ‘La 
Santification dépend-elle du psychisme?’’). 

Dialogues des Carmélites, a work of fic- 


wrote 


tion, is likewise a work of actuality in 
which there resounds unceasingly the echo 
of a world dominated by fear and persecu- 
tion. It is, in fine, a personal work, writ- 
ten by a man as death was coming on; it 
Many a 
remark of these Dialogues is to be com- 


reflects his personal sufferings. 


pared to sentences from his diary or to 
words of his cited by the Abbé Pézeril in 
his moving account of Bernanos’ last days 
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(published in the collection of articles on 
Bernanos cited above). This great tragic 
work in a tense and concentrated style, is 
the literary and spiritual testament of a 
great Catholic writer. 

—Guy DESGRANGES 
University of Minnesota 


Transl. by Sister Marie Philip, C.S.J. 





Georges Bernanos. By Gaétan Picon. Paris: 
Marin. 


Gaétan Picon is by training a philoso- 
pher and one of the most interesting critics 
(together with Claude-Edmonde Magny) 
of the post-war generation in France. In 
his studies in literary criticism he aligns 
himself naturally with those French writers 
whose work implies a philosophy, a con- 
ception of the world and of human life. 
His first work was a study of André Mal- 
raux. We now have this study of Ber- 
He is also the author of Panorama 
de la nouvelle littérature francaise. 

It must be said that this work on Ber- 
nanos reflects the strong and weak points 
of his training. Gaétan Picon is more at 
ease in the description of the spiritual 
world of Bernanos than in the analysis of 
his novelistic technique. The chapter of 
eight pages (three of which are used to 
justify his study of technique) devoted to 
this subject is certainly the weakest of the 
book. 

The work is divided into two parts: 
Bernanos the novelist and Bernanos the 
spiritual director. At the beginning G. 
Picon asks (and resolves) in an interesting 
manner the question whether Bernanos is 
a moralist or a novelist. He shows that 
Bernanos has the novelist’s gift for evok- 
ing characters and scenes and the sense of 
the fundamental ambiguousness of human 
attitudes and conduct: his plots are com- 
plex networks. His polemical works, nota- 
bly Grande Peur des Bien Pensants ot 
Grands Cimetiéres sous la lune, abound in 
portraits, landscapes, material for several 


nanos. 


novels. They constitute a sort of chronicle 
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of the last half century. Emphasizing how 
much Bernanos intervenes in his novels, 
invoking the reader or judging his charac- 
ters, G. Picon has perhaps not sufficiently 
brought out the novelist’s progress in the 
direction of purification. As if he had re- 
lieved himself of his wrath in his polemi- 
cal works, Bernanos intervenes much less, 
or with far more discretion and art in his 
last two novels, his masterpieces (here I 
am in accord with G. Picon): The Diary 
of a Country Priest and The Open Mind 
(Monsieur Ouine). 

Gaétan Picon has some very fine analyses 
of the notion of Evil in Bernanos. He re- 
sists the temptation to contrast Bernanos, 
novelist of sanctity, with Mauriac, novelist 
of sin. He analyzes the “goat du néant,” 
that icy, indifferent hatred of self revealed 
in certain characters like the Abbé Cénabre 
or Monsieur Ouine. They are a prey to 
Evil, in its double aspect: its baleful and 
destructive positivity and its corroding 
emptiness and absence of all being. Ber- 
nanos striving for nobility of soul, over- 
coming the temptation to ask “What's the 
use?” willing to take a risk, denouncing 
the modern world, criticizing at the same 
time conservative thought, political real- 
ism, and democracy, that solitary, violent, 
prophetical Bernanos, nostalgic and scorn- 
ful are all equally well described. 

In fine, the work of G. Picon traces 
faithfully and vigorously the moral por- 
trait of Bernanos, the main lines of his 
spiritual adventure, the metaphysical frame- 
work of the world of his novels. It is a 
useful and interesting complement to the 
studies and testimonies gathered by Albert 
Béguin and a first attempt at a synthesis 
but confined to ome area, one aspect of 
Bernanos’ work. What has happened to 
Péguy is now happening to Bernanos. Peo- 
ple are first drawn to the exemplary man, 
to his ideas, his testimony; afterward they 
study the writer. Recent works have clari- 
fied the originality, the power of genius, 
and the poetical technique of Péguy. If 
Péguy is a great poet, Bernanos is a great 
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novelist. 
as such. 


It is time that he be considered 


—Guy DESGRANGES 
University of Minnesota 
Transl. by Sister Marie Philip, C.S.J. 





Collected Poems. By Roy Campbell. Lon- 
don: The Bodley Head. 


Hemingway invented the modern hero 
in his peculiar amalgam of the dumb-ox 
and the grinning extrovert. He found the 
modern romantic formula for action 
which is really inaction. His heroes are 
to be found amidst scenes of violence not 
because they do things but because they 
expect things to happen to them. This is 
the symbolic relation of modern man to 
his “world.” That is, to the newspapez, 
the radio, and the movie. Roy Campbell is 
the perfect foil for Hemingway because he 
is a great romantic of action. He is vivid 
and electric where Hemingway is muted 
and dim. Electric and eloquent where 
Hemingway is slack and laconic. Hem- 
ingway harmonizes where Campbell is 
fugal and contrapuntal to his time. Both 
men brought to the disillusioned Euro- 
pean center an experience of elemental 
stresses and simple assertion: Hemingway 
from the Middle West, Campbell from 
South Africa. Yet Hemingway seems to 
write in a bar and Campbell in the sad- 
dle. Campbell couldn’t swallow Blooms- 
bury but Hemingway was awed by Paris. 
Had Campbell gone to Paris and Hem- 
ingway to London their attitudes as 
writers would have been profoundly dif- 
ferent. Not better. It is also part of the 
history of letters that whereas the Parisi- 
an contingent pumped for Hemingway, 
then and now, Bloomsbury boycotted 
Campbell. Both Campbell and Faulkner 
have, until recently, been deprived of 
attention by the literary bureaucracy. It 
was felt that both their esthetics and their 
politics were repellent. But because their 
talents were less, the dim-out imposed on 





them was as nothing compared to that 
still assigned to Wyndham Lewis. 

Campbell’s great talent has been crip- 
pled by the unresolved conflict in him be- 
tween the man and the artist. He is quite 
aware of this fact which is expressed in 
“Toril”: 


Crowd: Another Bull! another Bull! 


Ox: You heard? 
Your number’s up, the people gave 
the word! 

Bull: Feasted on flowers, the darling 
of the days, 

To-day I've ghastly asphodels to 
graze, 


“eeee 


But tell me what is blacker than 
this Death? 

Ox: My impotence. 

Bull: It was your soul that spoke!— 
More hideous than this martyr- 
dom? 

Ox: The yoke! 
Campbell has never been able to endure 
the yoke as man or poet. Unable to sub- 
mit to the routines of mediocrity that 
assure respectability and success, he is 
just as unwilling to extinguish his per- 
sonality in the exacting artistic process. 
So that in life and letters he has become 
the exponent of heroic assertion, gesture 
and defiance. In both life and letters he 
has taken as his target the Philistine ox. 
This lonely artistic role has attracted him 
at once to the heroic couplet as a literary 
mode and to the Spaniard in life-style. 

In the Georgiad, his blast at the cagey 
republic of British letters, he cries 


Hail Mediocrity, beneath whose spell 
Lion and fox as loving neighbors 
dwell, 


For it is sweet with modesty to swell 

When one has not a ghost of pride 
to quell— 

Puffed up with Modesty the am- 
bitious toad 

May safely swell, and fear not to ex- 


plode, 

Until ballooned with emptiness, he 
rise 

To dwarf the ox he envies for his 
size. 
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And in The Flaming Terrapin, echoing 


The Dunciad: 


On earth again 
Foul mediocrity begins his reign: 
Each Nation’s ‘banner, like a stink- 
ing clout, 
Infecting earth’s four winds, flaunts 
redly out, 
Dyed with the bloody issues of a war, 
For hordes of cheering victims to 
adore. 
While old Plutocracy on gouty feet 
Limps like a great splay camel down 
the street, 
And Patriotism, Satan’s angry son, 
Rasps on the trigger of his rusty 
SF 
Campbell’s couplets suggest Charles 
Churchill rather than Dryden or Pope. 
The anger and disdain are Miltonic and 
direct rather than oblique. There is more 
statement than implication. There is in 
him neither the magnanimity of Dryden 
nor the metaphysical subtlety of Pope. 
Pope, for example, can concentrate all 
the ambivalence of Swift's Modest Proposal 
in two lines: 


The hungry judges soon the sentence 


sign 
halk Gattis hang that jurymen may 
dine. 

This typical mode of Pope, never achieved 
by Dryden though occasionally followed 
by Johnson, is really a concentrated use 
of the Elizabethan double-plot. Not a 
logical but an analogical relation exists 
between the four contrapuntal situations 
(two in each line). Justice doesn’t mis- 
carry because judges are hungry but be- 
cause judges are hungry for something 
besides justice. And jurymen don’t dine 
off hanged carcasses (though meat must 
be hung before it is eaten) but live so 
thoughtlessly and inconsistently that that 
their actions are really cannibalistic. Here 
the satire hits the same level of percep- 
tion granted to Lear on the heath. 

The analogical mode of the couplet is 
inexhaustible in implication, whereas 
mere statement and description are much 
less rewarding. That is why Campbell's 
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couplets tire the reader. But the fact re- 
mains that hundreds of them are delight- 
fully witty and sometimes uproariously 
funny. There is always laughter in Camp- 
bell’s anger. 

Some critics have wondered why he 
omits the Sitwells from The Georgiad. 
The answer is simple. Campbell’s friend 
Wyndham Lewis had earlier given them 
top billing in The Apes of God. These 
two works will one day be the main in- 
centive for rehearsing the names and 
works of a score of modern writers. 

There are several other salient aspects 
of Campbell’s verse. He has an eye for 
the physical world and a joy in the beauty 
of creatures which would be notable in 
any company of poets. It is almost Chi- 
nese: 

I love to see, when leaves depart, 

The clear anatomy arrive 

Already now the clanging chains 

Of geese are harnessed to the moon. 
He delights to endow animals, trees, steel, 
fish, scenes, seasons, and places with ap- 
propriate voices whether it is Bongwi 
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the Baboon or the mast of his boat: 


A slender tree as vertical as noon, 
And her low voice was lovely as the 
silence 
Through which a fountain whistles 
to the moon, 
Who now of the white spray must 
take the veil 
And, for her songs, the thunder of 
the sail. 
His joy in the shape, shade, taste of all 
things he has come to relate, in “The 
Morning,” to the poems of St. John of 
the Cross: 
The woods have caught the singling 
flame 
in live bouquets of loveliest hue— 
the scarlet fink, the chook, the sprew, 
that seem to call me by my name. 
Such friendship, understanding, truth, 
this morning from the Master took 
as if San Juan de la Cruz 
had written it in his own book, 
and went on reading it aloud 
until his voice was half the awe 
with which this loneliness is loud, 
and every word were what I saw 
live, shine, or suffer in that Ray 
Whose only shadow is our day. 
—HERBERT MARSHALL MCLUHAN 
St. Michael College University of Toronto 
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